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OUR FIRST PRESIDENT 


Always valiantly opposed to the oppression of conscience 
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Religions Liberty Assnriation 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Scriptural Basis: “ Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s.” ‘The powers that be are ordained of God.” 


1. The Bible is the Word of God, and Jesus Christ the Saviour of the world. 


2. The ten commandments are the foundation of all morality, and comprehend 
the whole duty of man, both to God and man. 


3. The religion of Jesus Christ, being founded in the love of God, needs no 
human power to support or enforce it. Love can not be forced. 

4. It is the right, and should be the privilege, of every individual to worship, or 
not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, provided that in the 
exercise of that right he does not interfere with the equal rights of others. 

5. Civil government is of divine origin, designed for the protection of men in 
the enjoyment of their natural rights. It is ordained to rule in civil things, and in 
this realm is entitled to the respectful obedience of all. 

6. The civil power is not authorized to enter the realm of religion, enacting 
legislation to define or to enforce any religious dogma, ritual, or observance. Co- 
ercion in matters of religion always means persecution. 

7. All religious legislation on the part of the state, and all movements tending 
to unite church and state, are subversive of human rights, persecuting in character, 
and opposed to the best interests of both church and state. 

8. It is proper, therefore, for all to protest against, and use every laudable and 
legitimate means to prevent, religious legislation, or the union of church and state, 
in order that all may enjoy the inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 

g. The warfare of modern science and modern theology upon the Word of God 
is a warfare upon the liberties of men, which are defined and guaranteed by that 
Word. 

10. The liquor traffic is a curse to the home, to society, and to the nation, and 
a menace to civil order, and should be prohibited by law. 

For further information regarding the principles of this association, address the 
Religious Liberty Association, Takoma Park, Washington, D. Cc. (secretary, K. C. 
Russell; corresponding secretary, W. A. Colcord), or any of the affiliated organizations 
given below: — 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Atlantic Religious Liberty Association (affil- North Pacific Religious Liberty Association 


iated organizations in Maine, Vermont, Massa- (affiliated organizations in Oregon, Washington, 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Connecti- Idaho, Montana, and Alaska): Office, Walla 
eut, and Rhode Island): Office, South Lan- Walla, Wash., Box 429; secretary, A. J. Breed. 
caster, Mass.; secretary, C. S. Longacre. 
Pacific Religious Liberty Association (affili- 
Canadian Religious Liberty Association (af- ated organizations in California, Nevada, Utah, 
filiated organizations in New Brunswick, Nova and Arizona): Office, Mountain View, Cal.; 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and Newfoundland): secretary, J. O. Corliss. 
oe tunes token” en Sans Southeastern Religious Liberty Association 
Tr ee oe etek 3 (affiliated organizations in Florida, Georgia, 
Central States Religious Liberty Association North Carolina, and South Carolina) : Office, 75 
(affiliated organizations in Kansas, Nebraska, Ashby St., Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, W. A. West- 
Missouri, Colorado, and Wyoming): Office, Col- worth. 
lege View, Neb.; secretary, J. S. Wightman. Southern Religious Liberty Association (affil- 
. iated organizations in Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 
Columbia Religious Liberty Association (af- nessee, Louisiana, and Mississippi): Office, 85-87 
filiated organizations in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arcade Building, Nashville, Tenn.; secretary, 
New Jersey, Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware, Ss. B. Horton. 
and Maryland): Office, ; secretary, B. G 
Wilkinson, Takoma Park, D. C. Southwestern Religious Liberty Association 
(affiliated organizations in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Lake Religious Liberty Association (affiliated Texas, and New Mexico): Office, Keene, Tex.; 
organizations in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and secretary, Clarence Santee. 
Wisconsin): Office, 213-215 Dean Building, 113 
S. Lafayette St., South Bend, Ind.; secretary, FOREIGN OFFICES 
Allen Moon. . Australia: Office, ‘‘ Elsnath,’’ Burwood St., 
3urwood, ; le stralia; secretar \. ° 
Northern Religious Liberty Association (affil- Hoopes. 1 atid ae el asa dete. 
iated organizations in Minnesota, Iova, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota): Office, .718 Third Great Britain: Office, Stanborough Park, 
. Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; secre ary, C. M. Watford, Herts, England; secretary, W. T. 
Clark. - Bartlett. 
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Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof. 








Lev. 25:70. 
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Editorial 


ONLY by sacredly guarding my neigh- 
bor’s right to think and to believe for 
himself can I with any degree of as- 
surance guard my own right in the realm 
of belief and conscience. 


_ 
<i 





A FAIRLY complete report of the hear- 
ing on the Johnston Sunday bill will be 
found in another column. Let none fail 
to read the entire report. We can prom- 
ise that it will be interesting and profit- 
able reading, no matter on which side of 
the controversy the reader of this jour- 
nal may stand. In this report will be 
found the complete arguments of Profs. 
W. W. Prescott and Alonzo T. Jones. 
These arguments are fundamental — 
they go to the root of the matter. 


- 
oe 





THE Constitution of the United States 
was not modeled after the charters of 
the colonies. It blazed a way for the 
States to follow. The example of our 
forebears is worthy of emulation to-day 
by our national government when Con- 
gress is being beseeched to enact a re- 
ligious law after the pattern of the 
States. Congress should lead rather 
than follow — especially when the ex- 


ample set is a bad one. It is not for 
the parent to copy the child’s misde- 
meanors, but to set an example that will 
turn the feet of the child in the path 
of truth and righteousness. Let there 
be no religious legislation by our national 
Congress. 





o~<_e 
——__ 


WE are giving, in this number of Lrib- 
ERTY, what no other journal or magazine, 
so far as we know, has ever attempted, 
that is, the pictures of the principal ru- 
lers of this world. Every person who re- 
ceives a copy of this issue will want to 
preserve it. It is veritably a royal photo- 
graph gallery. Every one who receives 
a copy should see to it that his neighbors 
and friends also are supplied. We shall 
be disappointed if this issue does not 
reach a circulation of one hundred thou- 
sand copies. Every one who believes the 
message which this journal is bearing to 
the world should appoint himself a com- 
mittee of one with power to act in 
bringing about that much-to-be-desired 
result. This number should sell wher- 
ever shown. Try it; the remuneration 
will be ample both from a financial stand- 
point and from the knowledge of the fact 
that a good work has been well done. 
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A Clear Voice Needed 

‘CONCERNING the law of the Sabbath,” 
says the Homiletic Review for June, 
1909, “a clear voice, a sure touch, a sane 
utterance, are the immediate need, not 
pious hysteria, demanding legislative en- 
actment for the regulation of Sabbath 
observance. Here, as elsewhere, the in- 
culcation of one sound principle is more 
effective than the formulation of a mul- 
titude of petty rules, or the enforcement 
of vexatious prohibitions.” As _ true 
words as ever spoken; and be it remem- 


bered that the voice which spoke the 


Sabbath command was the clearest voice 
that ever spoke on earth — the voice of 
Jehovah himself. “And he added no 
more” to the “ten words” uttered at 
that time. Every attempt of men to 
create a Sabbath by legislation is an at- 
tempt to do what Jehovah would not do 
—to ‘‘add more” to the Sinaitic code; 
and the “ more” which by such legisla- 
tion is “ added” contradicts the Sabbath 


command of the decalogue. Because that 
which contradicts God is antichristian, 
such legislation is not only un-Christian 
but anti-Christian. 


—_—— 
—_ 





Harking Far Back 

Dr. WALLACE RADCLIFFE, represent- 
ing the ministerial committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, urged the passage of 
the Johnston Sunday bill during the 
hearing before the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia, because so 
many were congregating in the moving- 
picture parlors on Sunday. This sugges- 
tion has a remarkably strong flavor of 
ancient times. In the year 40I A. D., a 
convention of church dignitaries held in 
Carthage passed a resolution to petition 
the Roman emperor “that the public 
shows might be transferred from the 
Christian Sunday, and from feast-days, 
to some other days of the week.”— Ne- 
ander, “ Church History,” Vol. II, page 
300, The reason they gave for their 


petition was this: “ The people congre- 
gate more to. the circus than to the 
church.”— J/b., note 5. Instead of going 
out into the highways and byways and 
finding men and women, and giving them 
the gospel, their policy was to have the 
civil power, by a kind of “ police regula- 
tion,’ close every door but that of the 
church, corral the multitude into the 
sanctuary where the gospel could be 
forced upon them without regard to their 
wishes. The same kind of legislation 
was provided in colonial days, and by 
“police regulation” not only were all 
doors but the church doors closed, but 
the church doors were opened and the’ 
people driven in by force of fine, impris- 
onment, and the braided whip. All leg- 
islation designed to exalt Sunday is of 
the same character, no matter how inno- 
cent the first step in that direction is 
made to appear or is, by pious men, de- 
clared to be. It is easier to keep the ‘ 
flood-gate closed than to shut it and re- 
pair the damage when the inundation has 
actually begun. 
————_o<0——__—_— 


Where Is the Blame ? 

TREMENDOUS efforts are now being put 
forth by the churches of Australia, from 
Anglican to Salvation Army, to get rid 
of “the continental Sunday.” What is 
stirring up the church leaders is the fact 
that numerous places of amusement are 
crowded just when services are going on 
in the churches, and cricket matches are 
played Sunday morning and afternoon. 


It is just as it was at the time when Sun- 


day began first to be recognized as an 
institution of the church, that is, in the 
third and fourth centuries. It was found 
then that ‘‘ the people congregate more to 
the circus ” than to the churches. It was 
thought necessary then, just as it is now 
by many, to enact laws protecting the day 
and compelling church attendance. But 
it is not the “continental Sunday ” that 
is toblame. The trouble rests right here: 
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it is difficult to convince the people of 
divine displeasure for refusing to recog- 
nize an institution that has no divine 
sanction. The Sabbath of the fourth 
commandment has been perpetuated to 
the present time without human laws to 
enforce it, because its origin is divine; 
but the Sunday sabbath, being of hu- 
nan origin only, its defenders feel the 
necessity of human laws to uphold it; 
and its harsh requirements are enforced 
with cruel severity even upon those who, 
feeling they must observe the divinely 
appointed Sabbath, feel also that they are 
entitled to the other six days of the week 
as days for labor, following in this the 
example of Jesus himself. The Sunday 
law is antichristian on two counts: first, 
because it is a human law designed to 
regulate the religious conduct of indi- 
viduals, thus putting a human require- 
ment between man and his God; and 
second, because it imposes a penalty upon 
the keeping of the day which Jehovah 


himself set apart as the Sabbath. The 
Sunday law deprives the true Sabbath- 
keeper of one sixth of his rightful work- 


ing time. Let the blame rest where it 
belongs, upon the deficiency of divine 
sanction and blessing in the Sunday sab- 
bath itself. 
ill scant 

Dogmatic Science 

Says one of our exchanges (the Jef- 
ferson County, Wisconsin, Union of 
February 25) in commenting upon one 
of the principles found on the second 
cover page of this magazine: ‘“ Dogma- 
tism is never found in true science. It 
belongs only to the theologians. Science 
speaks only of what she knows and can 
prove.” But who that has kept pace 
with the pretentious claims of modern 
scientists can deny that what are known 
as the great sciences of our day have be- 
come supremely dogmatic? “ Scientists ” 
have not hesitated to discard utterly the 
God of the Bible and set up a god and a 


religion of their own. The dogmatism 
of modern science is binding the thought 
and the spiritual activities of this gener- 
ation as with bands of steel. It has pen- 
etrated the churches and gripped both 
pulpit and pew. In very many cases the 
faithless theologian has become a dog- 
matic scientist, and preaches science for 
salvation and doubt for doctrine. Against 
this tendency of our times, which is un- 
settling faith and assaulting the very 
foundations of morality, this magazine 
warns and protests. That the movement 
above referred to has entered even the 
sanctum of the Jefferson County Union 
is evidenced by the editor’s statement 
that religion itself has been ‘“‘ made fairer 
to look upon and more conducive to the 
needs of mankind” as a result of the 
work which science has accomplished. 
If religion were dependent upon human 
science for the accomplishment of such a 
work, the conclusion is inevitable that 
man can improve upon God’s work — 
and has done so! The resultant would 
therefore be a religion not of divine or- 
igin merely, but of divine origin, hu- 
manly improved that it might be prac- 
tical. To state the purpose and the 
result of such an undertaking, should be 
warning enough to every sincere child of 
God. Just in proportion as modern sci- 
ence has progressed, doubt has increased 
concerning the reliability of God’s Word, 
skepticism has spread abroad, and the 
conclusions of human research have been 
substituted for the plain statements of 
revelation. Instead of making the relig- 
ion of the Bible “ fairer to look upon,” 
science has practically abolished the relig-. 
ion of the Bible, so far as the influence of 
such “ science” extends, and has substi- 
tuted human wisdom in the place of it. 
While this may be pleasing to that pride 
of man which glories in self-salvation, it 
furnishes no secure foundation upon 
which man may rest his hope of a fu- 
ture life. 
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CLEMENT ARMAND FALLIERES, PRESI- 
DENT OF FRANCE 


Asking Congress to Manufacture Sabbath “because that in it He rested 


a Sabbath for the Grocers 
of the District 


Ir is an anomalous position in which 
Congress is asked to place itself accord- 
ing to the provisions of a bill introduced 
in the House of Representatives on De- 
cember 10 last, by Mr. Livingston. The 
attempt to pass the Livingston bill is an 
attempt to require of Congress the crea- 
tion of a sabbath for a portion of the 
tradesmen of the District of Columbia, 
that is, the grocers. The bill was known 
as H. R. 13876, and provided that — 
it shall be unlawful for any person in 
the District of Columbia to sell or to 
offer for sale, or to keep open any place 


of business .for the sale or delfvery of, 
any groceries or meats or vegetables or 








other provisions on Sunday, ex- 
cept that from the first day of 
June until the first day of Oc- 
tober meats sold prior to Sun- 
day may be delivered at any 
time before ten o’clock of the 
morning of that day; Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall 
prevent the sale of fruit at fruit 
stands and the regular business 
of restaurants and hotels. 


The penalty affixed to the 
breaking of this remarkable 
would-be law is from twenty-five 
to fifty dollars for the first of- 
fense, and for each subsequent 
offense a fine of from fifty dol- 
lars to one hundred dollars or 
imprisonment for not less than 
one month nor more than three 
months, or both fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of 
the court. 

To ask such legislation is to 
put Congress in an embarrassing 
situation. What has the Con- 
gress of the United States ever 
done that entitles it to create 
sabbaths for any one? Jehovah 
declared that he gave man the 





from all his work which God had created 
and made.” Gen. 2:2, 3. The Sabbath 
which Jehovah instituted, and which he 
commanded man to keep, was given as a 
memorial of creation. What creation 
has Congress — even the Congress of the 
United States of America — ever accom- 
plished that entitles it to step up along- 
side the Almighty and command a me- 
morial rest day, or sabbath, under pains 





and penalties ? 

It is an indisputable conclusion that it 
has no such right, either earned by itself 
or authorized by Deity. Having no such 
right, even so august a body as the Con- 
gress of the United States should look 
carefully to its goings when it is asked to 
take such prerogatives unto _ itself. 
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\here is the authority? Says 
one, “It is in the people, and 
Congress is the people in legis- 
lative capacity.” But this is un- 
tenable on two counts: First, the 
people have delegated to their 
representatives in Congress no 
authority to assume the prerog- 
atives of Deity and institute a 
sabbath; and second, Jehovah 
requires of the people that they 
keep the Sabbath he made, 


rather than make one of their 
So long as Jehovah has 


own. 
never delegated to the people of 
this world any authority to make 
a sabbath, any attempt on their 
part to delegate such authority 
to their representatives in Con- 
gress 1s an attempt to usurp the 
Deity; and 





prerogatives of 
therefore any attempt on the 
part of Congress to create a 
sabbath for any one would be a 
double usurpation—a_usurpa- 
tion of a prerogative which the 








people have never conferred 
upon them, and a usurpation of 
a prerogative which Jehovah has never 
conferred upon the people individually 
or collectively. When God smote Uzzah 
for attempting to steady the ark wherein 
rested the divine law, he gave the world 
a lesson which it ought to heed. He 
who would importune Congress to cre- 
ate a sabbath is asking this nation to 
play the part of Uzzah toward the gov- 
ernment of God, insult the Deity by im- 
plying, through such legislation, that 
God is not able to perpetuate a Sabbath 
without the support of human law. And 
if men will not observe the Sabbath 
which Jehovah spoke amid the flames 
and thunders of Sinai; need we expect 
them to observe a sabbath spoken on 
Capitol Hill without any divine manifes- 
tation or authorization? 

If the vending of groceries, fruits, and 


PORFIRIO DIAZ, PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


meats is a wicked business, it should be 
prohibited every day in the week. If it 
is a disreputable business, it should be 
prohibited not merely a portion of Sun- 
day, but all of Sunday and all of all other 
days. What makes an act that is proper 
on Monday a crime on Sunday? It is an 
unassailable conclusion that when an act 
which is legitimate on Monday is made a 
crime if performed on Sunday, there is 
a distinction made in days which nothing 
but religious sentiment can account for. 
It is government enforcing religion. 
The inconsistency of such a law is too 
apparent to need extended consideration ; 
but we would like to ask why grocers are 
singled out as the special subjects of en- 
forced sabbath-keeping? And if they 
are to be thus singled out, why are they 
to be grante1 legislative absolution for 






























EMPEROR OF INDIA 


carrying on their business a portion of 
the day? If the keeping of a humanly 
made sabbath is a good thing, why is not 
Congress content to let men — even gro- 
cers —decide for themselves whether 
they will have that good thing or not? 
Why should men be fined fifty dollars 
because they do not care for what some 
others consider a good thing? Salvation 
is a good thing. There is more involved 
in it than there is in keeping Sunday. 
Should we importune Congress also to 
enact a law compelling men to accept sal- 
vation under penalty of a fifty-dollar fine 
or three months in jail? The consistency 
or inconsistency is exactly the same in 
both cases, and if one can be called a 
“police regulation,” so can the other, 
and upon the same grounds. 

There is plenty of business in this 
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EDWARD VII, KING OF BRITAIN AND 





realm for both state and national 
legislators without seeking to de- 
fine man’s relation to God or dic- 
tating how man shall perform 
his religious obligations to the 
Almighty. Sabbath-keeping is a 
religious duty, and as such can 
be rendered to God only. The 
state has no more business with 
it than it has with conversion, 
baptism, or the Lord’s supper. 
Cc. M.S. 








The Primary Purpose of 
the Sabbath 


THEY who claim that the pri- 
mary purpose of the Almighty in 
establishing the Sabbatic institu- 
tion is that man may have an op- 
portunity “to recover himself” 
from the effect of his toil of the 
six days preceding the Sabbath, 
have spoken without consulting 
the expressed purpose of the Al- 
mighty —as expressed by him- 
self. ‘“‘ Moreover also I gave 
them my Sabbaths, to be a sign 
between me and them, that they might 
know that I am Jehovah that sanctifieth 
them... . Hallow my Sabbaths; and they 
shall be a sign between me and you, that 
ye may know that I am Jehovah your 
God.” Eze. 20:12, 20. When Israel 
forsook the Sabbath of Jehovah, the peo- 
ple forgot God and served the idols of 
the heathen. ‘“‘ They rejected mine or- 
dinances, and walked not in my statutes, 
and profaned my Sabbaths: for their 
heart went after their idols.” Eze. 
20:16. God gave men the night for 
rest; he gave them the Sabbath as a sa- 
cred, set time for worship and com- 
munion with him. 

When the night is used for the pur- 
pose for which God gave it, and 
when the Sabbath is used for the pur- 
pose for which God intended that, the 
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body is rested and refreshed, [m= 
and the soul likewise. The Sab- 
bath communion of the soul 
with God is the surest and 
strongest guaranty against that 
tendency of the natural heart 
away from God and into idol- 
atry, doubt, and spiritual death. 

But when the day is used for 
work, and a large portion of the 
night is used either for work or 
for pleasure, and the hours of 
the Sabbath are used to make up 
the rest of which the system has 
been robbed during the previous 
six days, the Sabbath loses its 
significance, the soul loses the 
spiritual refreshment which is 
its due, and the purpose of the 
Creator in giving the Sabbath is 
frustrated. 

The Sabbath is Jehovah’s me- 
morial of creation. He who 
keeps it in harmony with the 
purpose of the Almighty in giv- 














ing it, can never forget him. 
All nature then proclaims him. 
He who is the author of the Sabbath is 
the author of creation also, and gave us 
the Sabbath that in keeping it we might 


remember him. To reduce it to a mere 


resting period is to rob it of its signifi- 
shield 


cance and us of our greatest 
against apostasy, idolatry, and soul ruin. 
eC. My S, 
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How Sunday Laws Have Treated 
Christian Men 


Many fail to see how. Sunday laws 
can bring about a union of church and 
state, or result in persecution. Those 
who think that they will, have been told 
by members of Congress that they are 
“unnecessarily alarmed,” and “ fright- 
ened at shadows.” 

This doubtless reflects the views of 
many, both in and out of Congress. 


WILLIAM IIT, EMPEROR OF GERMANY 


Many years ago we predicted and pub- 
lished to the world that the movement in 
this country to unite church and state 
and enforce Sunday observance by law 
would, if successful, result in persecution 
and oppression to conscientious observers 
of the seventh day. The National Re- 
formers, who were behind this move- 
ment, saw no danger in it, and assured 
us that no harm could come from Sunday 
enforcement. They 


laws and_ their 


said: — 


From the beginning of the National 
Reform movement, they [Seventh-day 
Adventists] have regarded it as the first 
step toward the persecution which they, 
as observers of the seventh day, will en- 
dure when our sabbath laws are revived 
and enforced. One can but smile at their 
apprehension of the success of a move- 
ment which would not harm a hair of 
their heads; but their fears were sincere 
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In the face of these facts, we 
think we have something more 
v6 to be fright- 
and good grounds for 


than “ shadows” 
ened at, 
disbelieving the assurances of 
those who tell us that the success 
of this Sunday-law movement 
not harm “a hair of our 
Prosecutions, fines, im- 


chain-gangs 


will 
heads.” 





prisonments, and 
can hardly be called “ shadows.” 

We know the spirit that is be- 
hind this and that 
will be manifested as the move- 


movement, 
ment develops. Its professions 
are lamblike, mild, and appar- 
ently Christian, but when it 
speaks, it will reveal the spirit 
that has characterized all relig- 
ious persecutions. See Rev. 13: 
11-18. 

An exemption for observers 
of another day in a Sunday law 
is only religious toleration, and 
carries with it the assumed right 
to be intolerant. 
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enough, for all that.— Christian States- 
man, \Jarch, 1874. 

The events of only a few years later, 
however, amply demonstrated that our 
fears were not only sincere, but well- 
grounded. In eleven years, from 1885 
to 1896, under the revival and enforce- 
ment of Sunday laws which then took 
place, over one hundred conscientious, 
God-fearing Seventh-day Adventists in 
the United States, besides some thirty in 
foreign countries, were prosecuted for 
doing quiet work on Sunday, resulting in 
fines and*costs amounting to $2,269.69, 
and imprisonments totaling 1,438 days, 
and 445 days served in the chain-gang. 

Since this, many similar persecutions 
have taken place under the Sunday laws 
of this and foreign countries. 
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If the men in Congress now 
having to do with these measures 
knew in what they were finally 
to result, they would doubtless let them 
alone. 

Kighty years ago Congress saw some 
of the evils involved in Sunday legisla- 
tion. The famous “Sunday Mail Re- 
ports’ adopted by Congress in 1829 and 
1830, sounded a clear note of warning. 

The sound logic and the unanswerable 
arguments against Sunday legislation set 
forth in these reports are no less potent 
nor pertinent now than they were then. 

The evils resulting from such legisla- 
tion are not alone confined to the wrong 
that may be done the oppressed. The op- 
pressor wrongs himself. President Fair- 
child has well said: “ Injustice and op- 
pression are not made tolerable by being 
in strict accordance with the law. Noth- 
ing is surer, in the end, than the reaction 
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of such wrong to break down 
the most perfectly constituted 
government.” 

Sunday legislation can result 
only in evil. W. A. C. 


———__——_9—>—9-________—__ 


A Review of Lawyer Jack- 
son’s Sunday Law Brief 
Av the close of the hearing 

on the Johnston District Sunday 

bill before the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia, be- 
gun March 8 and_ concluded 

March 16, Mr. E. Hilton Jack- 

son, a Washington attorney, 

presented a_ thirty - two - page 

“brief,” prepared ‘on behalf 

of” the Washington ministers’ 

“Sunday Rest Committee,” in 

which he sets forth “the legal 

and constitutional aspects of- 

Senate Bill No. 404 °’—the 

Johnston Sunday bill. 

The author of the brief does 
as well, perhaps, as any one 
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could do in an attempt to sup- 
port a bad cause; but the brief 
is a veritable tissue of the most 
glaring inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions. We notice a few of the many in- 
consistent, untenable, and contradictory 
positions taken in it. 
Do Sunday Laws Enforce Sunday Observance? 
Thus, at the beginning, the brief 


says: — 


Ilere, at the outset, it may be observed, 
American legislation on this subject. 
with the exception of some early 
colonial legislation, neither enforces nor 
enjoins the observance of Sunday, but 
simply compels the cessation from the 
usual avocations of life, with certain 


exceptions coming generally — under 
works of necessity and charity. 

And yet the title of the Johnston Sun- 
day bill, which the brief was gotten out 
especially to uphold, and which is quoted 


on page 1 of the brief, itself says, “ An 


GUSTAVE VY AND. BIS WIPE, THE KING 
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act for the proper observance of Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District of Co- 
lumbia;” and a Colorado court decision 
is quoted approvingly in which it is 
stated that — 
the stability of government, as well as 
the welfare and intefest of society, ren- 
ders it necessary that the day of rest 
should be uniform and that its observ- 
ance should be compulsory. 

The Model for American Sunday Statutes 

The brief endeavors to show that “ the 
Christian sabbath is a civil institution,” 
that our present Sunday laws are only 
“police regulations,’ and are not at all 
religious; and yet under the heading, 
“Tlistory of Sunday Legislation,” it 
says: — 

By far the most important English 
statute concerning the observance of 
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FRANCIS JOSEPII I, EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 
AND KING OF HUNGARY 


Sunday was passed in 1676 in 29 Car. II. 
Inasmuch as this statute was for the 
most part the law of the American colo- 
nies up to the time of the American Rev- 
olution, and became the model after 
which the American statutes have been 
passed, it is quoted in full. 

Every one who has ever read the Sun- 
day law of Charles II knows that it is 
religious, and that there is nothing 
“civil” about it. Its very title shows it 
to be most intensely religious: “ For the 
better observation and keeping holy the 
Lord's day, commonly called Sunday.” 
The law itself declares its object to be — 
that all the laws enacted and in force 
concerning the observation of the day, 
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and repairing to church thereon, 
be carefully put in execution; 
and that all and every person 
and persons whatsoever shall 
upon every Lord’s day apply 
themselves to the observation of 
the same, by exercising them- 
selves thereon in the duties of 
piety and true religion, publicly 
and privately. 

This, the brief says, is the 
“ model” after which the Amer- 
ican Sunday laws “have been 
passed;” and yet there is noth- 
ing religious about them! 
“ Sunday, in the purview of the 
law, is a civil and not a religious 
institution’! Remarkable! 

Why Valid in England 

Referring to this Sunday law 
of Charles II, the brief says: 
“Tt has never occurred to the 
English courts to question its 
validity.””. Surely not, for it has 
never occurred to the English 
people to do away with their re- 
ligious establishment, of which 
their Sunday laws are but an 
essential and integral part. But 
in America, where church and 
state are supposed to be en- 
tirely separate, it is strange 
that the inconsistency of appealing 
to European precedents in support of 
religious laws in the United States does 
not occur to some ministers and lawyers. 
They wish to escape the terrible evils of 
the “ Continental sabbath,” and yet ask 
for one of the very things that has con- 
tributed most largely to the making of 
the ‘Continental sabbath ”— sabbath- 
keeping by law. 

The “Christian Nation” Basis 





After asking the question, “Is the 
United States a Christian nation?” the 
brief asserts that “it will be conceded at 
the outset that the validity of the pro- 
posed legislation is in no way dependent 
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upon the establishment of the 
affirmative of this proposition ; ” 
and yet, with an evident but un- 
confessed consciousness that the 
legislation is religious, and can 
be defended only upon religious 
grounds, it goes on to say, “ It 
is not believed, however, that the 
legal and constitutional argu- 
ment in support of legislation of 
this character will lose any of its 
validity if it can be established 
that the United States has been 
judicially declared to be a Chris- 
fian nation.” And then the brief 
immediately proceeds to prove, 
by quoting some five pages of 
extracts from the obiter dicta, or 
“ extra-judicial” portion of the 
Supreme Court decision of 1892, 
that “ this is a Christian nation.” 

Ilere is a clear case of playing 
“fast and loose” with facts. 
Sunday laws are not religious, 
and their validity is in no way 
dependent upon its being shown 
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that they have a religious basis ; 
and yet legislation “ of this char- 
acter’ will not “lose any of its 
validity” if it can be shown that it has 
such basis! 

National Sunday Legislation Unconstitutional 

The brief further declares that “ Sun- 
day laws [are] not an invasion of the 
First Amendment of the Constitution, 
which declares that ‘ Congress shall make 
no law respecting the [an] establishment 
of a religion or prohibiting the free ex- 
exercise thereof,’ and cites a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court up- 
holding the constitutionality of a State 
Sunday law. 

This is correct so far as State Sun- 
day laws are concerned. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States does not forbid 
the States passing religious laws, or even 
having religious establishments; but. it 
does most emphatically forbid Congress 
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passing any such laws, or attempting to 
create any such establishments. And 
this is why the Johnston Sunday bill is 
unconstitutional. Its friends are not 
content with the State Sunday laws. 
They wish Congress to pass a national 
Sunday law — the very thing the Consti- 
tution forbids. In this is shown not only 
their unacquaintance with the gospel of 
Jesus Christ — in seeking to use force in 
matters of religion—but either their 
ignorance of, or their disloyalty to, the 
Constitution of the United States itself, 
and to the principles upon which the 
national government was founded. 
A Religious Controversy Involved 
The brief cites a decision in a certain 
State, to the effect that Sunday legisla- 
tion “ enters upon no discussion of rival 
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or the 
United 
are or 


Supreme Court of the 
States to go by. They 
should be governed by 
the Constitution of the United 
States, and not by what the 
States or State courts may say 
or do, 

The government of the 
United States founded 
“a new order of things,” 


was 
upon 
and the States should follow the 
example set by the national gov- 
not the national 
government the relics of relig- 
ious establishments still remain- 


ernment, and 


ing in the States. 
Court Decisions Vary 
And yet when we come to the 
States, it is not this 
brief asserts, that “it has been 
settled by an unbroken line of 
decisions that Sunday laws are 


true, as 


a proper and legitimate exercise 
of the police power of the 
State.” In 1858 the Supreme 
Court of California, in a decis- 
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claims of the first and seventh days of 
the week.” Three times over the famous 
“Sunday Mail 
Congress in 1829 and 1830, declared the 


Reports’ adopted by 
very opposite ; that the passing of a Sun- 
‘would constitute 


day law by Congress * 
a legislative decision on a religious con- 
troversy, in which even Christians them- 
selves are at issue.” 
State Action Not a Precedent for the Nation 
The brief cites a large number of 
court decisions of the States upholding 
State Sunday laws. While there is little 
question but that according to the Dills 
of Rights in most of the State constitti- 
tions the State Sunday laws are them- 
selves unconstitutional, yet no law passed 
by any State, and no decision of any 


. ‘ . - . 
State court 1s, of necessity, any correct 


rule, model, or criterion for Congress 
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ion (ex parte Newman), the 
sound reasoning of which has 
never the 
Sunday law of that State unconstitu- 


been overthrown, declared 
tional. 

It is true that a later court in 1861 
(ex parte Andrews) upheld the law ; but 
it is also true, when the real character of 
the law had been revealed in a crusade 
under it, 
ers of the seventh day were prosecuted, 
that the State 1882 
ignored this later decision, and, in har- 
mony with the decision of 1858, abol- 
ished thé State Sunday law of Califor- 
nia entirely; and that from that day to 
this California has had no Sunday law. 
Why did not Mr. Jackson have the “ can- 
to state these facts? 


in which conscientious observ- 


legislature in 


dor ” 

Jan. 21, 1908, the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, the highest 
court in the District, declared the Mary- 
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land Sunday law of 1723, which, 
by act of Congress in 1801, had 
been incorporated as a law of 
the District, ‘ obsolete” and 
“repealed by — implication.” 
“Such laws,” the court said, 
“were the outgrowth of the sys- 
tem of religious intolerance that 
prevailed in many of the colo- 
nies. They prescribed religious 
and not civil duties.” For de- 
cision, see Washington Law Re- 
porter for Feb. 14, 1908. And 
yet this law simply prohibited 
“work,” “bodily labor,” and 
“unlawful pastimes” “on the 
Lord’s day, commonly called 
Sunday,” and permitted “ works 
of necessity and charity,” just as 
the Johnston District Sunday 
bill now proposes to do. About 
the only difference between the 
two is in the penalty prescribed 
by each, one calling for “two 
hundred pounds of tobacco,” or 
three hours “in the stocks;” 
and the other thirty dollars fine 
or thirty days in prison. 

Only a few days ago the court 
of appeals of Kentucky adjudged as 
unconstitutional the Kentucky statute 
prohibiting the operation of barber shops 


on Sunday; and about a year ago the 
Oregon circuit court for the county of 
Multnomah declared the State Sunday 


‘ 


‘in violation of the constitu- 
tional guaranty of religious freedom, and 
therefore void.” If rightly adjudicated, 
this would be the verdict of every court 
upon every Sunday law in the land. 


closing law 


As to court decisions, they can be 
found on almost all sides of all ques- 
tions, and can not therefore be taken as 
infallible guides in determining what is 
right. In 1856 the Supreme Court of 
the United States rendered a decision in 
the Dred Scott case, in which the posi- 
tion was maintained that the Negro race 
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“had no rights which the white man was 
bound to respect.” But the people of the 
United States reversed that decision. 
Principle vs. Precedent 
Those who have a case least defensible 
upon principle generally rely most upon 
precedents. 
in the House of Representatives, the 
leader in the overthrow of the old estab- 
lished order of things well said: “ It does 
not make any difference to me that this 
system is sanctified by time. There has 
never been any progress in this world ex- 
cept by the overthrow of precedents and 
the establishment of new precedents.” 
It matters not, therefore, if the prece- 
dents were all on the wrong side of this 
Sunday-law question; Sunday laws are 
wrong, because they are religious, and 
ought therefore to be abolished. 
W. A. C. 


In the recent overturning 
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The Rulers of this World 


B. G. WILKINSON, PH. D. 


As the change in man’s relation to 
man after the flood involved the origin 
of civil government, that change is 
worthy of our attention. 

When Noah left the ark, in recogni- 
tion of God’s preservation he raised an 
altar and offered a sacrifice. This was 
a great change from what the true be- 
lievers had done before the flood. That 
catastrophe obliged men henceforth to 
carry their altar with them. 

When Cain killed Abel, sentence had 
been pronounced, not by a jury nor an 
assembly of men, but by Jehovah him- 
self. In other words, God himself was 
Judge, Ruler, and Executive. In the 
case of Cain, for instance, it was a ques- 
tion of the highest order — that of life 
itself. And as the lesser is always in- 
cluded in the greater, it is clear that when 
God pronounced the sentence in this 
criminal case, he also retained the power 
to declare the decision in civil cases. 

But the altar was no longer at the 
garden of Eden, it was henceforth sur- 
rendered to the children of men, to be 
erected in their midst wherever they 
should be found. But what was to be 
done with the decisions formerly ren- 
dered by the Creator? Had they dis- 
appeared never to return? Were they 
to follow the altar; or did God make pro- 
vision for this point? Let us hear what 
arrangement God had for future cases 
which would demand such decisions. 
“And God blessed Noah and his sons, 
and said unto them, . . . At the hand of 
every man’s brother will I require the 
life of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed: 
for in the image of God made he man.” 

When Cain killed Abel, the blood of 
the former was not to be shed by man. 
On the contrary, God had said, “ Who- 
soever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be 
taken on him sevenfold.” From the 
time of the flood onward, that was not 


to be so. At the gate of the garden of 
Eden, God had offered man the chance 
of having a divine government upon 
earth. But men refused to come; there- 
fore before the flood, anarchy prevailed. 
.50, as any government is better than no 
government, God, after the flood, passed 
the rule of man over into the hands of 
man. Every man’s brother was to be- 
come the protector of the life of every 
man; and not his protector only, but also 
his punisher. Therefore, when God or- 
dained men to be the protectors and reg- 
ulators of the relations of life, he placed 
them in charge over man’s highest 
earthly possession. Inasmuch as he or- 
dained men to have final decision over 
man’s greatest possession, he, therefore, 
called him to rule over man’s lesser and 

Or, in ordaining a hu- 
man government over the great relations 
of life, he also ordained the same over 
the lesser civil affairs. 

That was the Old Testament doctrine. 
It is also the doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament. “ The powers that be,” said the 
apostle Paul, “are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God. . . . For 
rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil.” Rom. 13: 1-3. Out of 
this present evil world, as Paul names it, 
God ordained that there should come 
forth rulers. For what purpose? Just 
as the conscience within, telling of fu- 
ture judgment for or against, was there 
with its terror of final retribution for 
evil done; so rulers were provided for 
now to be a terror to evil works. 

But for the comfort of all, Paul drops 
here another great truth. “ Rulers are 
not [were not to be] a terror to good 
works.” When, therefore, a potentate 
of this earth becomes a terror to good 
works or to the workers of good, are 
they such rulers as God ordained ? — As- 
suredly not. Yet some narrow-minded 
chauvinists go so far in their misguided 
patriotism as to say that all rulers must 
be obeyed whether they decree good laws 
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Paul never taught such 
The government that 


or bad. 
doctrine. 


is a terror to good works is not 
the power ordained of God. 


It is proper therefore to make 
a distinction between the govern- 
ment and its personnel. When 
its personnel is in harmony with 
the government, they must be 
obeyed as representing the gov- 
ernment. And distinction must 
also be made between the gov- 
ernment and certain measures of 
the government. In all cases, 
government — that is to say, a 
praise to the good, and a terror 
to the evil — is ordained of God. 
Dut government is not an ab- 
stract idea. It distills and takes 
form before the eyes of men in 
the shape of tangible laws. And 
he who says that he is a friend 
of the government, while he dis- 
obeys those laws which are the 
visible expression of the govern- 
ment’s essence, that person 
would be a hypocrite. Therefore 
in God’s scheme of providing for 
rulers over men, while repudia- 











ting governors who were. a 
terror to the good, he made no 
place for rebels nor for lawbreakers. 
One of the greatest conquests of mod- 
ern times is the understanding of the 
true source whence rulers derive their 
power. While God ordained govern- 
ments and made them fountains of sov- 
creignty, he did not, nevertheless, place 
upon earth any ambassador of his, who, 
among other functions, was charged with 
the mission of pointing out to peoples 
cither the form of government they 
should adopt or the family they should 
choose as rulers. That was the medieval 
idea. Under the theory of the divine 
right of kings, the Dark Ages came on, 
and mankind was for years held in the 
bondage of feudal tyranny. When Fran- 
cis | of France concluded his Concordat 
with Pope Leo, Francis I proceeded to 
the great cathedral of Reims, where he 
Was consecrated king of France by the 
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sacred oil in the “vial let down from 
heaven.” At the same time their heaven- 
anointed king placed his hand on the holy 
Gospels and swore to exterminate or to 
drive from his kingdom all heretics, 
those who walked contrary to the Church 
of Rome. The massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew and the dragonades of Louis XIV 
were the logical outcome of the divine 
right of kings. 

Now all this is changed, or ought to 
be changed. “ Should the liberty of con- 
science of only one citizen be violated,” 
said the noble Jules Flevry, June, 1881, 
in the French Senate, ‘a French legis- 
lator would forever get himself glory to 
pass a law if it were only in behalf of 
that one case.” This was diffetent lan- 
guage from that used in, the days of 
Francis I or Louis XIV. What a sub- 
lime array of rulers do the nations of the 
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earth now present to us, none of whom 
have ever taken such an oath, as did 
Francis I, nor do many of them person- 
ally believe in such oaths. On the con- 
trary, they look toward the people, not 
toward the priests, as the source of their 
power; and in the words of Tennyson, 
their throne is ‘ broad-based upon the 
people’s will.” They have come to recog- 
nize that a man’s religion is a matter 
over which they have no jurisdiction ; 
that it is a question between the man 
alone and his God. They have received 
their mandate from the people, and these 


same people who chose them to be their 
rulers do not wish the delicate questions 
of their religion to be made affairs of 


government. 

Though much progress has been made ; 
though these rulers are animated by the 
high sentiment which their responsibili- 
ties involve; though their governments 
have come through to the conquest of 


our great modern principles; 
yet, at no time in the course of , 
history did more serious prob- 
lems confront those who bear 
the sword than at present. The 
very greatness of recent na- 
tional expansion demands that 
modern nations take time to pull 
themselves together. 

A few decades in the past, full 
liberty of association was un- 
known. Even some of the more 
civilized nations prohibited more 
than twenty citizens to form an 
association, and then left those 
who did unite together without 
the full guaranties which vigor- 
ous effort should receive from 
the parent association of all as- 
sociations — the government. 
Yet as societies have bounded 
forward in knowledge, in 
wealth, and in power under the 
granting of liberty of associa- 
tion, the rising influence of gi- 
gantic corporations has thrown 
a shadow across the future of 
some nations. Graft has come 
in, and linked arms with polit- 

ical corruption. And the unassociated 
members of the state, finding redress 
from corporate oppression difficult to 
secure at the hands of the government, 
have, in marked instances, taken the 
power into their own hands, and have 
caused the menace of anarchy to evoke 
the specter of terror. 

Civil and religious liberty find them- 
selves threatened once more. Corporations 
which teach have entered into competi- 
tion with corporations which own. And 
under the great expansion which has 
come with modern progress, grave and 
menacing situations have arisen to con- 
front the modern nations of the earth. 
We can only pray, as loyal and dutiful 
citizens, that those whom providence has 
called to rule the governments of earth, 
may receive the strength and largeness 
of views necessary for the great tasks be- 
fore them. 


Takoma Park, D. C. 
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Religious Liberty in the 
Balances 
The Johnston Sunday Bill Hearing 
BY TITE EDITOR 


PROBABLY at no hearing ever ' 
given by a Congressional com- 
mittee was deeper interest man- 
ifested by the common people 
than at the hearing given on the 
Johnston Sunday bill by the 
Ilouse Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on March 8. 
The hearing lasted two hours, 
from 10 A. M. to 12, and the 
large committee room of the 
Ilouse of Representatives Office 
building was filled, with prob- 
ably not less than one hundred 
standing in the aisles and along 
the walls. 

The measure had been favor- 
ably recommended by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners ; it had been 
passed by the Senate, and a sim- 
ilar measure had already been 
passed by the House, but not by 











the Senate. Congress had been 
importuned by letters and by 
telegrams from all parts of the coun- 
try, both for and against the pend- 
ing measure. It was a critical time, 
and all seemed to realize it. The friends 
of the measure realized that to lose this 
was to lose an object long sought and 
just within their grasp, and for which 
they had labored incessantly for over 
twenty-one vears. 

The opponents of the measure real- 
ized that here the government of the 
United States was trembling in the bal- 
ances, about to decide one of the most 
serious questions that had ever come 
before her highest lawmaking body. 
Though seemingly a trivial matter, it 
meant, nevertheless, that she stood at 
the parting of the ways, with one foot 
already in the path that would lead her 
back toward those experiences of op- 
Pression which she abandoned when she 
became the world’s guiding star out of 
the darkness of intolerance into the sun- 
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light of religious freedom. The friends 
of the bill had adopted the questionable 
expedient of pinning upon their clothing 
small American flags, as if to transform 
that emblem of freedom into the lab- 
arum of a federated church, moving 
toward medievalism and pandering to 
oppression. ; 

It had been arranged by the chairman 
of the committee that the advocates of 
the bill should have a full hour and the 
protestants a full hour. This did not 
suit the advocates of the Sunday bill. 
They thought it would give them added 
advantage to divide their time so as to 
have a half hour in which to close the 
discussion. This was not agreed to, 
but a compromise was reached, the ad- 
vocates being allowed forty minutes to 
open and twenty minutes to close, the 
protestants having their hour between 
The chairman, Rep- 


these two periods. 
Smith; announced 


resentative S. W., 
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The second proponent of the 
bill was Attorney Chas. F. 
diggs, who spoke for the Retail 
Grocers’ Protective Association. 
He declared that the clerks in 
the retail grocery business had 
“ found it impractical ” to have a 
rest day “without legislation.” 
There was danger that the other 
man might get some of the trade 
that should come to their store 
if some closed their stores while 
others remained open. With 
them it was purely a matter of 
dollars and cents rather than of 
conscientious conviction or de- 
sire really to keep Sabbath. Mr. 
Diggs fell at once into the un- 
tenable position of advocating 
that because the retail grocers 
were not advocating the measure 
on religious grounds, therefore 

' there was no religion in it. But 
the array of clerical talent be- 
hind the measure and the long 
endeavor and strenuous agita- 
tion of the ministerial force of 
the District, were sufficient con- 
tradiction of his claim. He as- 
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that, in view of the fact that the Postal 
Appropriation bill was before the House 
for passage, the hearing would have to 
close at 12 o'clock. 

E. Hilton Jackson had charge of the 
advocacy of the measure, and K. C. Rus- 
sell of the opposition. 

The chairman,announced the arrange- 
ment agreed upon and called upon Mr. 
Jackson to proceed. Mr. Jackson 
called upon Attorney B. P. F. Sands. 
Mr. Sands laid claim to parenthood of 
the measure, and claimed that this bill 
was the incarnation of the good fea- 
tures of the Sunday laws of all the 
States and “absolutely unobjection- 
able.” His time was consumed in giv- 
ing a history of the vicissitudes of this 
particular bill and his connection there- 
with. He_ represented the Master 
Butchers’ Association of the District of 
Columbia. 


serted that this was a local meas- 
ure concerning only the people of the 
District,. and that the opposition to it 
was almost wholly from the outside, 
from those not concerned in the matter. 
He seemed to feel that the number of 
times such a bill had been up for pas- 
sage ought to entitle it to become a law, 
and declared there was nothing left for 
the committee to do but to recommend 
its passage. 

The third proponent of the measure 
was Mr. Geo. A. King, of Georgetown, 
D. C., one of whose arguments for the 
passage of the bill was*that the citizens 
of Georgetown wanted it, and inasmuch 
as Congress had not done anything else 
for them and this would not cost any 
money, the bill ought to be passed. He 
thought their desires should have more 
weight with the committee than those 
of ‘mere theorists.” He, too, fell into 
the error of thinking that because the 
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citizens of Georgetown were not 
asking for this legislation on re- 
ligious grounds, it was therefore 
proper legislation. He said: 
‘ Nobody can make anybody go 
to church if they don’t want to; 
nobody tries to do that by this 
bill.” It seems difficult for some 
to see that the same legislature 
which says, “‘ You shall not work 
on Sunday,” can also say, ‘“ You 
shall attend church on Sunday,” 
and can enforce compliance un- 
der the same pains and penalties 
that it uses to enforce cessation 
of labor on Sunday. Mr. King 
and many others forget that this 
very thing was done in the ear- 
lier epochs of this country’s his- 
tory; that it could be and doubt- 
less would be done now if the 
union of church and state ex- 
isted now which existed then; 
and that the passage of such leg- 
islation as this would be the na- 
tional government’s first step 
backward toward those times 











and those conditions. 

Mr. King further stated that 
“all this bill asks is to put a 
stop to competition and trade one 
day in the week.” He, too, put the 
matter of salary, or employment, 
above Sabbath-keeping, and made em- 
ployment a matter of involuntary serv- 
itude by declaring that the employee 
“is forced to do as his employer de- 
mands, to work the number of hours 
their employers tell them, or quit work.” 

The. fourth speaker for the bill was 
Mr. W. K. Cooper, secretary of the 
Young Men's Christian Association of 
Washington. The association had taken 
no official action authorizing its secre- 
tary to advocate such a measure, but a 
number of its members had signed a pe- 
tition favoring the bill, and these he 
presented to the committee. He, too, 
protested that he was not advocating the 
measure because of religious convic- 
tion. He advocated the bill in the in- 
terests of the preservation of the day 
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of rest and of the “ best American home 
life.” With some of his statements 
most people would agree, as, for in- 
stance, this: “ The right to the enjoy- 
ment of life makes absolutely necessary 
some cessation from gainful employ- 
ment. . . . We are working our ma- 
chinery and running our stores, until, 
in our greed for gold, we are losing that 
high appreciation of individual worth 
which so characterized our early life in 
this country.” There can be no ques- 
tion but that the keeping of the Sab- 
bath is necessary to the fullest enjoy- 
ment of life, and that a man has a right 
to that enjoyment; but the question is, 
Has Congress a right to compel a man, 
whether he will or no, to exercise all 
the rights freely granted him? The 
answer must be, No. Otherwise they 
would not be rights guaranteed to the 
individual, but civil duties owing to the 
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state. Again, at just what juncture can 
the state step in between a man and his 
business activity and say, “ Your busi- 
ness is absorbing too much of your at- 
tention so that you are losing your ap- 
preciation of individual worth; you 
must diminish your activity"? When 
government reaches the point where it 
can pass laws based upon the effect of 
a man’s business activity on his own 
soul, it will have reached a point in pa- 
ternalism beyond which none of the 
most paternal governments of old have 
ever gone. And it is impossible of 
demonstration that the enactment of a 
human law establishing a human sab- 
bath will from the souls of 
men the greed for gain. 

Mr. Jackson introduced a \lr. Chand- 
ler, who merely registered his desire to 


eradicate 
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see the bill pass, but made no 
argument. He was followed by 
Mr. P. J. Ryan, of the Central 
Labor Union, who desired to 
have the measure so amended 
that mechanics working for the 
classes exempt from the provi- 
sions of the bill could have their 
day of rest. 

In introducing the next 
speaker, Mr. Jackson said: * We 
next call upon Dr. Radcliffe, not 
as a representative of the clergy 
of the District of Columbia, but 
as a resident and public-spirited 
citizen, to occupy five minutes.” 

Dr. Radcliffe, who is pastor 
of the New York Avenue Pres- 
byterian church, did not in any 
degree whatever live up to his 
introduction. He let it be 
known from the start that he 
Was there to “ represent a very 
large and comprehensive com- 
mittee in the District of Colum- 
bia, which for the last four or 
five years has been seeking some 
such legislation on the part of 
the District.” That large and 
comprehensive committee — is 
composed of the pastors of the 
majority of the churches of the 
District whose aggressive insistence 
upon the passage of this species of 
religious legislation is a matter of 
history. The speaker wished it un- 
derstood that all the religious organ- 
izations of the District except the 
Seventh-day Adventists repre- 
sented by him and were urging the pas- 
sage of the bill. This admission and 
declaration in itself contradicted Mr. 
Jackson's introduction and stamped the 
measure as a church measure. He 
seemed to feel that there was little hope 
of a man following the promptings of 
conscience when the demands of his 
employer and the needs of his family 
seemed pressing, forgetting entirely the 
concrete example present in that council 
chamber proving his premise false. The 
chief opposers of the bill were from a 
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class who not only had no 
protection for the day they 
keep but suffer the added dis- 
advantage of laws actually in- 
imical to their faith and prac- 
tise. Yet they have employ- 
ment, provide for their fami- 
lies, and obey the promptings 
of conscience. 

The doctor demanded pro- 
tection for his church services 
from the noisy work of build- 
ing edifices and repairing 
streets on Sunday, but asked 
no such “protection” for 
meetings held in his church on 
other days, showing by this 
conclusively that it was the 
day rather than the people or 
the service for whose protec- 
tion he was pleading. 

As the attendance of the 
people at the circus prompted 
the clergy of the year 364 to 
demand the closing of places 
of amusement on Sunday, so 
the attendance of the people at 
the moving-picture parlors 
prompted the clergy of the Dis- 
trict through Dr. Radcliffe to ask 
for the passage of a measure here which 
would, among other things, close all 
places of amusement on Sunday. As the 
church of the year 364 and onward went 
speedily into the Dark Ages, we have 
no reason to expect that the passage of 
a Sunday law to-day will be a panacea 
for the spiritual miseries of the people. 

The close of Dr. Radcliffe’s remarks 
left the proponents of the measure with 
four minutes of their time unused. This 
time Mr. Jackson proposed to reserve for 
the close, which would give them within 
six minutes of the amount of time they 
had demanded at the first for their clo- 
sing argument. This the chairman would 
not allow, and Rev. J. H. Nelms of the 
Protestant Episcopal church occupied the 
four minutes. The one point which he 
sought to make was this: that the only 
objection that could be urged against the 
bill was that it interfered with personal 
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liberty; and this, he thought, could be 
urged against any bill ever passed. Had 
he learned to recognize the fact that 
while the state has a right to regulate the 
relations of men as between man and 
man, it has no right to regulate the re- 
lation of men to God or specify men’s 
duties in religious things, he could not 
have made such a statement. Civil gov- 
ernment is in the order of God that the 
natural rights of men may be protected ; 
but nowhere has God commissioned civil 
government or any other creature to 
stand between him and a human soul. 
The government which attempts to reg- 
ulate the conduct of men in things relig- 
ious puts itself between man and God. 
The establishment of this nation was the 
protest of a people to the whole world 
against such a régime of heaven-defying 
soul-thraldom. They did not propose 
that the scions of medievalism, trans- 
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planted into the New World, should be 
permitted to take root here, and curse 
the New World as it had the Old. That 
lesson learned gave us our Bill of Rights 
and our Constitution as it is. 

Mr. K. C. Russell had charge of the 
opposition to the proposed law and in- 
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The first speaker 


troduced the speakers. 
against the bill was Mr. H. C. Kirk, who 


spoke for ten minutes as representative 
of the Secular League. He opposed the 
measure upon the four premises: (1) 
that it was an unnecessary measure, in- 
asmuch as the police regulations of the 
District already amply protected all in 
the enjoyment of their natural rights, 
Sundays as well as other days; (2) that 
it was self-condemnatory inasmuch as 
it created new crimes and new criminals ; 
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(3) that it involved a gigantic quibble. 
because the bill itself seeks to evade its 
own real purpose, being a measure for 
the enforcement of a religious institu- 
tion rather than for the relief of the 
workman ; (4) that it is a step backward 
rather than forward. 


; PRESIDENT TAFT 

Reading from left to right, lower row, sitting: Gov. 
Joseph M. Brown, Georgia; Gov. Simeon S. Pennewill, } 
Gov. Herbert S. Hadley, Missouri; Gov. Martin F. Ansel, 
F. Shafroth, Colorado. 

Row standing, reading from left to right: Gov. Edwit 
Aram J. Pothier, Rhode Island; Gov. W. W. Kitchin, N 
James O. Davidson, Wisconsin; Secretary Wilson; Gov. 
F. Carroll, Iowa; Gov. Ashton C. Shallenberger, Nebra 
Gov. George Curry, New Mexico; Gov. R. S. Vessey, 


Following Mr. Kirk, Prof. W. W. 
Prescott occupied fifteen minutes in pre- 
senting the reasons why Seventh-day 
Adventists are opposed to all such legis- 
lation. He said: — 





Argument by Prof. W. W. Prescott 
Mr. CHAIRMAN, GENTLEMEN OF TILE 
COMMITTEE: It seems proper that we 
should have a clear understanding of the 
real point at issue between us in speak- 
ing for and against this measure. Those 
who are opposed to this bill are not op- 
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at issue is this: Is it incumbent upon the 
legislative body to compel men to rest? 
I submit that as the real question at 
issue, 

We take no issue with what these gen- 
tlemen say as to the desirability of rest; 
we take no issue with them on the ques- 
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B. Weeks; Gov. John Franklin Fort, New Jersey; Gov. 
e; President Taft; Gov. Augustus E. Willson, Kentucky ; 
Carolina; Gov. Bryant B. Brooks, Wyoming; Gov. John 


orris, Montana; Gov. Righard L. Sloan, Arizona; Gov. 
prolina; Gov. William E. Glasscock, West Virginia; Gov. 
. Brady, Idaho; Gov. Judson Harmon, Ohio; Gov. Beryl 
aimectetary Hitchcock; Gov. Adolph O. Eberhart, Minnesota ; 
Wmekota; Gov. John Burke, North Dakota. 


posed to any man having one day of 
rest whenever he wishes to take it. They 
are not in favor of slavery either for 
working men or for those who are rec- 
ognized as bondmen. The real question 


tion from a physiological standpoint. It 
is just as important that men should sleep 
regularly as that they should rest a cer- 
tain portion of time. And with the same 
logic they use in asking you to pass a 
bill. to compel men to rest, they can 
come next time and ask you to pass a bill 
compelling men to sleep. They rest 
upon the same basis, gentlemen. 
Class Legislation 

It is important for us to consider prin- 

ciples, and not merely questions of ex- 
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pediency. It is not the question of 
whether certain classes of men ask for 
legislation. It is not proper to come in 
here and ask you to pass a kind of leg- 
islation that will favor certain classes 
against certain other classes. That ques- 
tion was well argued out in the Senate 
when this matter was before the Sen- 
ate; and one senator, a leader of the 
Senate, said, “I am not disposed to al- 
low any class to come and ask for a 
law that interferes with some man who 
wants to pursue his calling, simply be- 
cause some other man does not want to 
pursue it.” 

A statement has been presented before 
you here this morning to the effect that 
this is a bill to put a stop to competition. 
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| ask you whether legislation de- 
signed to put a stop to competi- 
tion is proper legislation. 

This bill has been designated 
as a bill for public health. I ask 
you whether it is any more a bill 
for the public health than a_ bill 
that would compel peopie to eat 
at certain hours, or to sleep at 
certain hours, or a_ bill that 
would require them to ventilate 
their rooms at night in a certain 
way. When you go onto that 
ground, vou pass. from the 
ground of proper legislation. 
That is a matter of personal 
right and choice, and the power 
has not been conferred on any 
legislative body to make people 
rest, or to eat, or to sleep at cer- 
tain hours. 

The state has no right to en- 
force either rest or labor except 
as a punishment for crime. The 
state can not properly compel the 
individual either to rest or to 
work, That is a matter of indi- 
vidual right, with which the leg- 
islature ought not to interfere. 


History of the Bill 

Now may I call attention, gen- 
tlemen, to the character of this 
bill, to the history of the bill, be- 
cause the history of this bill will, 
‘L think, throw some light upon the real 
purpose and nature of the bill? 

The first appearance of this bill, or the 
beginning of it, was on Jan. 14, 1908, 
when the senator from Alabama intro- 
duced a bill “ requiring certain places of 
business in the District of Columbia to 
be closed on Sunday.” On April 7, 1908, 
the same senator introduced S. 6535, a 
bill “ for the proper observance of Sun- 
day as a day of rest in the District of 
Columbia.” This bill had no exemption 
clause whatever. Later the senator 
made a report on this bill, and he sub- 
stituted for his first bill, the bill requir- 
ing certain places of business to be closed 
on Sunday, the second bill requiring a 
cessation from work on Sunday; but he 
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introduced an exemption clause 
in the third section, reading 
thus :— 

* Provided, That persons who 
are members of a religious soci- 
ety, who observe as a Sabbath 
any other day in the week than 
Sunday, shall not be liable to the 
penalties prescribed in this act 
if they observe as a Sabbath one 
day in each seven, as lierein pro- 
vided.” 

In that form it came to the 
Hlouse, and died in the commit- 
tee. At the extra session of the 
present Congress, the same sen- 
ator, on March 22, 1909, intro- 
substantially the samme 
bill. This time the exemption 
clause was attached to section 
one; but it still read, * shall not 
be liable to the penalties pre- 
scribed in this act.” Under dis- 
cussion in the Senate, this bill 
This exemption 


duced 





was amended. 
was changed to read, * That per- 

sons who observe as a day of 

rest any other day in the week 

than Sunday shall not be held to have 
violated the provisions of this section,” 
not act. 

The Next Step 


Now, gentlemen, following the history 
of this bill, you will see that the first 
time this Sunday bill was introduced, 
there was no exemption clause what- 
ever; then it was amended, and the ex- 
emption clause was attached to the third 
section, applying to the whole act; it 
was further amended, and the exemp- 
tion applied to the first section only. 
The next step, gentlemen, and only one 
step, is—out of the bill entirely. It 
has passed from the third to the first 
section; the next step is to get it out 
entirely. 

IT am not saying that a Sunday bill 
with a broad exemption clause is a 
proper bill. I am simply saying this: 
The history of this bill shows that those 
who handle it assume the right to de- 
termine who shall rest and who shall 
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not rest, and how they. shall rest, and 
to prescribe Sunday, first, as a sabbath, 
then changing it to a day of rest, but 
limiting the exemption only to a portion. 
It shows this: The right in this bill is 
assumed to control men as to how they 
shall spend a certain day, and to com- 
pel them to spend it according to a cer- 
tain plan. 
Only Upon Religious Grounds 

I maintain, gentlemen, that it is im- 
possible to give preference to one day 
in the week over any other in the matter 
of legislation except upon religious 
grounds. I maintain that it is impossible 
to prefer a day, one day in seven, except 
on religious grounds, and I wish to call 
your attention to a citation in that mat- 
ter. It is not the view of one who might 
be opposed to a certain bill, and it is not 
the opinion of a layman, but the view 
of Chief Justice Terry, of the California 
State Court. I will read an extract from 
his statement. Of the position that the 
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of rest which would be required 











by one half of society may be 
widely disproportionate to that 
required by the other. It is a 
matter of which each individual 
must be permitted to judge for 
himself. As well might the leg- 
islature fix the days and hours 
for work and enforce their ob- 
servance by an unbending rule 
which shall be visited alike upon 
the weak and the strong. . 

The truth is, however much it 
may be disguised, that this one 
day of rest is purely a religious 
idea. Derived from the Sab- 
batical institutions of the ancient 
Hebrews, it has been adopted 
into the creeds of the succeeding 
religious sects, and, whether it 
be the Friday of the Moham- 
medan, the Saturday of the Isra- 
elite, or the Sunday of the Chris- 
tian, it is alike fixed in the 
affection of its followers be- 
yond the power of eradication, 
and in most of the States of our 
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Sunday law is a necessity for the benefit 
of the citizen’s health, and the restora- 
tion of his powers, he says: — 

“This argument is founded on the 
assumption that mankind are in the 
habit of working too much, and thereby 
entailing evil on society, and that with- 
out compulsion they will not seek the 
necessary repose which their exhausted 
natures demand. This is to us a new 
theory, and is contradicted by the history 
of the past and the observation of the 
present. We have heard, in all ages, of 
declamations and reproaches against the 
vice of idleness, but we have yet to learn 
that there has ever been any general 
complaint of any intemperate, vicious, 
unhealthy, or morbid industry. On the 
contrary, we know that mankind seek 
cessation from toil from the natural in- 
fluence of self-preservation, in the same 
manner and as certainly as they seek 
slumber, relief from pain, or food to 
appease their hunger. Again, the amount 


confederacy the aid of the law 
to enforce its observance has_ been 
given under the pretense of a civil, mu- 
nicipal, or police regulation.” 

REPRESENTATIVE KAHN: What is the 
number of that California Report? 

W. W. Prescott: Newman, 9th Cal., 
502, if | remember correctly. 

The title of the bill, gentlemen, indi- 
cates the character of the bill. The title 
says it is “a bill for the proper observ- 
ance of Sunday as a day of rest in the 
District of Columbia.” What is meant 
by the proper observance of the day? 
Do we have any laws relating to the 
proper observance of any non-religious 
days? The very title of this bill, which 
calls for the proper observance of Sun- 
day, shows at once the religious char- 
acter of the bill, and indicates that it is 
designed to give preference to one day 
over any other, and that day is chosen 
for religious reasons. 

“‘ Innocent Beginnings”’ 
Now, in the Senate discussion of this 
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bill. gentlemen, there were some 
rather important statements 
made, that I have not time to 
read. Dut one senator, speaking 
of the innocent beginnings of 
such a law, said that out of this 
grows some very serious things, 
and he traced it from such a bill 
as this up to compulsory church 
attendance; and he said all these 
have “innocent begin- 


things 
Now I claim this is 


nings.” 


sunply the innocent beginning 


means much more in the 

future. This tends to decide a re- 

ligious controversy. It is appar- 

ent to you, gentlemen, at once, 

when this matter comes up, that 

there are parties here before 

you who observe different days 

of the week. I observe the sev- 

enth day of the week. But let 

me say to you gentlemen, that 

| would not come in here to ask 

vou for legislation in favor of 

the seventh day of the week. 

There are sixty to seventy thou- 

sand persons in this country 

who demonstrate every day in 

the year that it is perfectly possible for 
citizens to respect and observe the day 
of their choice without asking for any 
legislation in any way pertaining to their 
day of rest. 


that 


Not a Mere Theory 

We are charged with working on the- 
ory. This is no theory. I have had an 
experience of nearly half a century, and 
I can testify, both in business and in 
other lines of operation, that it is pos- 
sible for a man to close his business on 
the day that he conscientiously believes 
to be the Sabbath, because he chooses 
to do so. But to ask for legislation to 
close certain business to prevent some 
one else from getting my business, is a 
queer sort of legislation. 

For over half a century there has been 
this body of people — Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists. They do not work on the sev- 
enth day of the week. If by reason of 
that they miss their employment, they 
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seek it elsewhere; but they put con- 
science and the authority of God’s Word 
above the question of whether or not 
they get a satisfactory place to work. 
And they observe the day without any 
legislation. This is not theory, but a 
fact. 

We are not speaking purely upon 
theory, and we are not asking — in fact, 
we are opposed to—legislation that 
would favor any day of the week, for 
the reason, as I have stated, that any 
legislation favoring any day of the week 
as above any other day of the week must 
rest upon reli sious ground, however 
much you may disguise it. 

How Public Worship Should Be Protected 

REPRESENTATIVE CAMPBELL: Sup- 
pose that within three rods of any 
church there was being reared a build- 
ing ten stories high, and there were one 
hundred workmen on it. Suppose that 
while church was going on next door, 
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W. W. Prescorr: We have 
had that sort of experience ever 
since | can remember, and have 
met with it in all parts of the 
world, and we never, in any in- 
stance, have gone to legislatures 
or courts to ask for protection 
against disturbance on the sev- 
enth day of the week. We take 
what comes to us, simply. We 
make the best of it, and we stir 
up no further trouble by asking 
for special privileges. 
Opinion of a Judge 

Judge Simon Wolf followed 
in a ten-minute speech. He held 
that the measure was funda- 
mentally unsound; that the only 
reason for the observance of a 
weekly day of rest was a relig- 
and the Constitu- 
tion forbade the enactment of 
legislation based upon — such 
grounds. THe deprecated the 
evil influence which such legis- 
lation would have upon the va- 
rious States of the Union, com- 
ing, as it would, from the highest 


ious reason, 
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those one hundred workmen were using 
structural material in the work of con- 


structing that building. Would you be 
willing to see that going on? 

W. W. Prescott: I would say that the 
same law which protects public worship 
should protect it every day of the week; 
that it does not require any special leg- 
islation for any day or time. Such legis- 
lation as protects public worship should 
protect it every day of the week. That 
would be my reply. 

REPRESENTATIVE KAHN: 
Seventh-day Adventist ? 

W. W. Prescott: Yes, sir; I am. 

REPRESENTATIVE KAN: Suppose the 
Seventh-day Adventists go to church on 
Saturday. Suppose you were in your 
church on Saturday, and there was a 
seven-story building going up near 
where you were holding service. Would 
you ask for legislation to prevent that? 


Are you a 
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lawmaking body in the land. 
Such legislation, if it were ac- 
complished, bearing the stamp and ap- 
proval of the Congress of the United 
States, would be quoted far and wide as 
model legislation. Some _ legislative 
bodies would go further in one direc- 
tion and some in another, and the 
effect would be prejudicial to the 
best interests of the people and contrary 
to the guaranty of the Constitution. 
“ Disguise it as you may,” said he, “ it 
is a religious measure and nothing else.” 

He called attention to the fact that 
there was no warrant in the Scriptures 
for legislation to enforce Sunday obsery- 
ance, and quoted Cardinal Gibbons as 
authority for the statement that Sunday 


- observance was not mentioned from Gen- 


esis to Revelation. He declared that the 
fathers of our country had specifically 
warned legislators against just such leg- 
islation as the Johnston Sunday bill. 
Asked by a member of the committee 
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specifically why he would ob- 
ject to the passage of this bill if 
the religious world generally 
wanted it, the judge replied: 
* Because it is legislation upon a 
religious subject, which is con- 
trary to all our institutions, and 
contrary to the United States 
Constitution.” A member of 
the committee asked him 
whether he considered the pro- 
legislation —unconstitu- 
tional. He replied that he 
would so consider it. 





posed 


The next speaker was Rabbi 
Abram Simon, who occupied 
five minutes. He did not wish 
to seem to oppose the Sab- 
bath idea or the idea of the 
necessity and desirability of 
rest; but maintained that the 
process of education was a much 
stronger process than that of 
legislation, and that in the mat- 
ter of the legal enforcement 
of Sunday observance there was 
a religious controversy involved. 
If the whole question was one of “ police 
regulation,” he wished to know why 
Thanksgiving and the Fourth of July 
were not “regulated” in the same way. 
Mr. Robert S. Copeland, representing 
the employing photographers of Wash- 
ington, appeared before the committee 
to protest against the passage of the 
measure, holding that to close the pho- 
tograph parlors on Sunday would be to 


-ruin the business of many of them. 


Prof. Alonzo T. Jones, of Michigan, 
closed the argument for the opposition, 
occupying fifteen minutes. He said:— 

Argument by Prof. A. T. Jones 


Mr, CHATRMAN: As was announced, I 
am from Michigan. That, of course, 
puts me at once outside the District, 
and among those who were informed by 
one of the speakers on the opposite side 
that this legislation as to what is done 
inside the District is “none of our 
business.” But I submit that whatso- 
ever the Congress of the United States 
(loes is the business of every citizen of 
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the United States, whether done in the 
District of Columbix or anywhere else. 
The Constitution of the United States 
says that I, having been born in the 
United States, and subject to its juris- 
diction, am a citizen of the United 
States. Therefore that is why I am 
here; because this legislation concerns 
not only me but every other citizen of 
the United States outside the District of 
Columbia. 


If the people of the District of Colum- 
bia were self-governing people, and had 
this to accomplish themselves, as the 
people of a State, then it would be 
none of my business, who do not belong 
in the District of Columbia; but when 
the Congress of the United States does 
it, then it is the business of every citi- 
zen of the United States, because the 
Congress of the United States has in- 
struction from the people of the United 
States setting limitations beyond which 
the Congress can not go in legislation. 
And that is why I am here. Therefore 
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I shall not speak on any of the local af- 
fairs of the District of Columbia, but 
solely upon the principle involved in this 
legislation. 


Character of Sunday Legislation 


It has been mentioned here, I mention 
it further, and shall dwell upon it per- 
haps more, and that is, that it is religious 
legislation, and can not be made anything 
else. For fifteen hundred and ninety-six 
years Sunday legislation has been relig- 
ious legislation, and nothing else, with no 
pretense of anything else; and now, I 
submit to this committee, that when the 
thing has for 1,596 years been nothing 
but religious legislation, it can not be 
changed all of a sudden by somebody 
saying that it is something else. 

Some history of the legislation pro- 
posed in this bill has been referred to, 
carrying it back to 1904. I think the 
real history of it goes back twenty-two 
years. Twenty-one years ago last De- 
cember there was a public hearing be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. I was there then; and the 
Sunday legislation then was the first of 
the modern stripe. The Sunday legisla- 
tion then was not only specifically re- 
ligious, but specifically “ Christian.” But 
from then until now, as it has been 
followed up, it has been stripped of some 
of its religious phraseology, but not all. 
This bill has been stripped as far as they 
possibly could to leave it in any re- 
spect at all what they wanted. But yet 
they did not get it all out, although they 
have done their best. 


Revolution Backwards 


The bill reads: “ That it shall be un- 
lawful for any person or corporation in 
the District of Columbia on the first day 
of the week, commonly called Sunday, 
to labor at any trade or secular calling.” 

Secular calling! The antonym of 
secular is religious. The act is “ for the 
proper observance of Sunday.” Sunday 
is religious. So then, since it is relig- 
ious, it is revolutionary. Revolution, in 
itself, is not wrong, because this nation 
was established by revolution; but this 


is revolution in the wrong way: it is 
backward, and that kind of revolution is 
doubly wrong. 

But the Constitution of the United 
States specifically establishes religious 
right, in that—note it — “ Congress 
shall make no . . . law prohibiting the 
free exercise of religion;” and any leg- 
islation respecting Sunday observance 
does prohibit the free exercise of relig- 
ion; it even prohibits the free exercise of 
those who observe Sunday, and whom 
the legislation is supposed to favor. 


How Religious Liberty Was Established in 
the United States 

Now the contest -that established that 
right in the United States was a good 
deal longer than the contest that estab- 
lished the Constitution of the United 
States. The contest for religious liberty 
in the United States lasted from 1776 
to 1789; and it was fought directly on 
this one issue; and Madison and Jeffer- 
son, and Washington, and their compa- 
triots established it thus for the very 


purpose of prohibiting Congress or the 
government of the United States from 
ever touching in any way religion, and 
specifically the Christian religion above 


all others in the world. And they did it, 
as Madison said, because they saw all 
the consequences in the principle, and 
they escaped the consequences by deny- 
ing the principle. 

And that is why I, a citizen of the 
United States, but not of the District of 
Columbia, am here to-day, to speak upon’ 
this proposed action of the Congress of 
the United States. 

All the consequences of all the relig- 
ious legislation that has ever been in the 
world, all the consequences of a union of 
church and state, are in this legisla- 
tion, in this bill as it stands to-day; and 
I, with a whole lot of other people of 
the United States outside the District of 
Columbia, see the consequences in the 
principle, and we, as our fathers who 
made this nation, propose to escape the 
consequences by denying and repudiating 
the principle. 
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The catastrophe of other nations furnished the framers of the Constitution a beacon of awful 


greatest possible care in guarding against the same evil.— 
1829-30. 
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The Flag and Patriotism 


There has been mentioned here the 
display of these little flags that are con- 
spicuous, suggesting that those who fa- 
vor this legislation are the patriotic ones. 
But no more unpatriotic thing could 
ever be done in the United States than to 
favor Sunday legislation. 


Do Sunday Laws Preserve a Nation ? 


It is claimed that we must have this 
law to save the nation, to preserve the 
state. Gentlemen of the Committee, one 
single fact annihilates that whole theory: 
If Sunday legislation were for the sal- 
vation of the state or the preservation 
of the nation, the Roman empire should 
be standing to-day intact; for no people, 
no nation, ever had more Sunday legis- 
lation, or more stringent Sunday laws 
outside of New England in the truest 
“blue” Puritan days and laws. There- 
fore when Rome had the most Sunday 
legislation ever in the world, and the 
most stringent and the most thoroughly 
enforced Sunday legislation, if there be 


any virtue at all in it, Rome ought to be 


standing to-day. But all that Sunday 
legislation only helped the more to sink 
the Roman state forever; and so it is 
ever with this sort of legislation. 
“There is no relish of salvation in it.” 


What Is the Equivalent ? 


3ut now for the sake of the argument 
of those who favor this, I am going to 
accept, for the moment, their plea that 
it is altogether economic, nothing relig- 
ious about it, and they do not intend any- 
thing religious about it, and see where 
we are forced, not only by the principle, 
but by their own advocacy; and_ this 
shall be by their own words. 

Upon Anglo-Saxon principles of gov- 
ernment, and unquestionably the perfect 
governmental principle of justice, no 
citizen can be required to surrender the 
personal exercise of any of his natural 
rights without an equivalent. By this 
principle in this government of the 
people, even in the case of war, when 
“the people’ would be fighting in plain 
self-defense, no man is ever required to 


leave his home and his personal affairs 
of natural right without receiving a defi- 
nite and regular recompense. By this 
principle under the exercise of the gov- 
ernmental right of eminent domain, the 
state can not take the property of any 
citizen without the recompense of a fair 
valuation. 

By this bill it is proposed that through 
enforced rest the government shall de- 
prive each citizen of one seventh of his 
time and effort. The right to acquire 
and to enjoy property, in itself, includes 
the right to the means and to the use of 
the means to acquire property. Time 
and effort, therefore, are property. By 
this bill, and with no other process of 
law, the government through enforced 
rest one whole day in seven, deprives 
each citizen of one seventh of his time 
and effort, and thus, in effect, of one 
seventh of his property. 

And what is the equivalent ?— Just 
nothing at all—or worse. For a day of 
enforced rest is nothing but a day of en- 
forced idleness. What this law will do, 
therefore, is by governmental force to 
deprive every citizen for one whole day 
in each week, of his natural right of 
honest occupation; and the only shadow 
of equivalent given in return for this is 
the consequent enforced idleness. 

But idleness is no equivalent at all for 
the time and effort of honest occupa- 
tion. General idleness voluntary, is only 
mischievous; general idleness enforced, 
is far worse. Industry, industry, honest 
occupation, not idleness, is the life of the 
state. And to put upon idleness the 
enormous premium of making honest in- 
dustry a crime to be punished by fine and 
imprisonment, is nothing less than gov- 
ernmentally suicidal. 

Religion a Necessity 

The originators and promoters of this 
legislation know this. They know that 
this proposition is true, that enforced 
rest is enforced idleness, and therefore is 
mischievous. Accordingly, on that side, 
it has been said, and it stands in print as 
accepted doctrine with them, that “ ta- 
king religion out of the day takes the rest 
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out.” This is profoundly true. And that 
truth fixes it that the obligations and 
the sanctions of a day of rest can come 
only from God, the Fountain of religion ; 
for he, and only he, can supply the re- 
ligion, which is the only possible equiva- 
lent of a required day of rest. 

Irom their true premise that “ taking 
religion out of the day takes the rest 
out,” that religion is the only possible 
equivalent of required rest, it follows 
inevitably that from some source there 
must be supplied the religion which shall 
make effective the rest which this legis- 
lation is to enforce. 

But it being enforced rest, this essen- 
tial religion can not possibly come from 
God, for the government of God is not 
of force. Neither can it come from the 
state, for the state is not religious, and 
can not supply what it has not. But, lo! 
here is the church, the church combine, 
that originated this legislation, and that 
for more than twenty years has been 
diligently pressing it upon Congress. 
She is fully ready to supply exactly the 
religion fitting to this enforced rest. 

The situation, then, is this: Taking 
religion out of the rest-day takes the 
rest out of the religious day. The 
church combine demands that Congress 
shall enforce the rest, and she will sup- 
ply the religion that is essential to the 
rest. And they will give you no rest 
until they do, you may be sure of that. 

The Inevitable Result 

Through operation of law enforcing a 
day of rest the church crowds herself 
upon the state as the only means of 
supplying the religion that is essential to 
rest. Thus there will be forced upon 
the state a union of church and state as 
the inevitable consequence of this legis- 
lation. 

The legislation, then, in its true in- 
tent and purpose from the beginning, 
revolutionizes backward the noble work 
of our fathers in establishing religious 
liberty here as a constitutional right. 

Upon their professed claim that it is 
merely and only to secure a rest-day as 
a civic and economic measure, the leg- 


islation is economically and government- 
ally suicidal. 

Upon their own known and published 
doctrine of a rest-day, the legislation 
inevitably forces a union of church and 
state, and that can only sink the state. 

And to the whole nation the result can 
only be that the church of the United 
States will force the masses to accept 
the kind of religion she has to offer, a re- 
ligion of force, instead of all the people 
accepting the religion of their own 
choice, as our fathers, by the Constitu- 
tion, fixed matters here, as they hoped, 
forever. 

Mr. I. Hilton Jackson, who was to 
have occupied the last twenty minutes, 
Was given opportunity to address the 
committee on March 16. It is impossible 
to reprint here his thirty-two-page brief, 
but a short review of it will be found in 
the Editorial department. 


—————_» <= 2 — 


Do You Wish Congress to 
Prescribe Your Religion? 
W. A. COLCORD 
A Number of Religious Measures Now Pending 
lor years there has been a persistent 
and wide-spread movement in this 
country to induce the government of 
the United States to depart from the 
Christian and American principle upon 
which it was founded, that of religious 
freedom, or the separation of religion 
and the state,-and commit itself to relig- 
ious legislation, or to a union of church 
and state. 

Many well-meaning but misguided 
people favor this movement, not know- 
ing its character nor realizing its con- 
sequences. 

A number of religious measures are 
now before Congress,—a joint resolu- 
tion proposing a religious amendment 
to the Constitution (H. J. Res. 17), and 
several Sunday bills. 


The Proposed Amendment 
Iver since 1863 the National Reform 
Association has urged that the Consti- 
tution be so amended as to “ indicate 
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that this is a Christian nation, and place 
all the Christian laws, institutions, and 
usages of our government on an unde- 
niable /egal basis in the fundamental 
law of the land.” 

This demand has finally crystallized 
into a proposition to preface the pre- 
amble to the Constitution with the 
words, “In the name of God.” 

Pious-sounding and innocent-looking 
as this proposition may be, it contains 
the germ of all the evils of a union of 
church and state. Once in the Consti- 
tution, those five words will be used as 
the all-sufficient basis for all the legis- 
lation the advocates of a religious estab- 
lishment may see fit to demand. The 
nation will then be “ Christian,’ and 
all “Christian laws, institutions, and 
usages ” will be enforcible by law. This 
little leaven will leaven the whole lump. 
A union of religion and the state will 
then be effected ; religious legislation and 
religious persecution will follow. 


What Sunday Legislation Means 


For one hundred years, or since 1811, 
efforts have been made in this country 
to secure national Sunday legislation. 
This likewise means a union of church 
and state. The Sabbath institution itself 
being religious, all laws which compel 
men to observe Sunday as a sabbath, or 
day of rest, must be religious. Through 
Sunday legislation largely, church and 
state were united in the fourth century. 
“In this way,” says Neander, “the 
church received help from the state for 
the furtherance of her ends.” Out of 
this union grew all the persecutions of 
the Dark Ages and the Inquisition. 
Sunday legislation will result in the 
same evil now. 


The Present Movement 


The present movement for Sunday 
legislation by Congress is only another 
effort in a long line of attempts to se- 
cure such legislation, and unite church 
and state in this country. In Washing- 
ton nearly all the Protestant ministers 
of the city have united with the Catholic 
clergy in an effort to secure better Sun- 
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day observance; and one method by 
which they propose to accomplish this 
is by inducing Congress to pass a Sun- 
day law for the District of Columbia. 
The movement is headed by what is 
known as the “ Interdenominational 
Committee on Sunday Observance,” Dr. 
Wallace Radcliffe, pastor of the New 
York Avenue’ Presbyterian. Church, 
being chairman. 

To arouse public sentiment in the 
movement, this committee not long ago 
distributed in Washington twenty thou- 
sand copies of a publication entitled, “ A 
Christian Appeal in Behalf of Sunday 
Observance.” This is addressed “ To 
the People of Washington,” and among 
other things says: — 

“ The custom of setting apart one day 
in seven from secular work for worship 
and communion with God antedates the 
ten commandments.” 

No one can deny that the reason here 
given for “setting apart one day in 
seven from secular work” is religious. 
The reason is plainly stated. It is “ for 
worship and communion with God.” 

The publication further says :— 

“To keep the Lord’s day holy, Chris- 
tians must conscientiously make it a day 
of rest from all secular work.” 

The prevailing idea throughout the 
whole publication is that “ secular 
work ” should cease on Sunday in order 
that the day may be devoted to “ wor- 
ship;” that cessation from secular labor 
is a prerequisite to proper Sunday ob- 
servance. But this is precisely what the 
Sunday bills now in Congress call for — 
cessation from secular work, trade, 
amusement, etc., on Sunday. 

The Johnston District Sunday bill (S. 
404) is entitled, “A bill for the proper 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
in the District of Columbia,” and pro- 
hibits ordinary labor, trade, and amuse- 
ments on that day, under a penalty of 
thirty dollars’ fine, or thirty days’ im- 
prisonment, or both. 

The grocers and shops bill (H. R. 
13876) requires “certain places of busi- 


ness” in the District to be closed on Sun- 
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day, under a fine of from twenty-five to 
one hundred dollars, or imprisonment 
of from one to three months, or both. 

The Heflin bill (H. R. 14619) forbids 
“labor on buildings and so forth in the 
District of Columbia on the Sabbath 
day,” under a fine of from twenty-five 
to five hundred dollars. 


‘‘Lord’s Day Legislation ” 


In the published report of this Inter- 
denominational Committee, dated Oct. 
1, 1907, appeared the following : — 

“The main and necessary feature of 
such a movement should be the enlist- 
ment of all good citizenship for the pro- 
curing of efficient Lord’s day legislation 
for the District.” 

Note the expression, “ Lord’s day leg- 
islation.”” This itself shows that it is 
religious legislation that is wanted. And 
yet, either through ignorance of the 
principles involved or in order to blind 
the people as to the real character of the 
legislation desired, it is denied that either 
the movement or the legislation is relig- 
ious. In an article in the Washington 
morning papers of Jan. 24, 1910, the 
chairman of this committee, referring to 
the Johnston bill, says, “ It is a civil and 
not a religious measure.” 

This Interdenominational Committee 
has gone so far as itself to draft a Sun- 
day bill. House Bill No. 19965, intro- 
duced in the Sixtieth Congress, is word 
for word the bill as prepared by the In- 
terdenominational. Committee, and sent 
to the District Commissioners March 26, 
1908, for their approval, with an accom- 
panying communication stating that 
“arrangements are being made to have 
this bill introduced in both the House 
and Senate to-morrow.” 


A Religious Exemption 


As introduced, the Johnston bill con- 
tained an exemption for observers of 
another day, which itself most clearly 


proved the measure religious. Those 
exempt must be members of a “ relig- 
ious society,” and observe “as a Sab- 
bath” one day in each seven “as herein 
provided.” It made the observance of 


one Sabbath or another compulsory. 
Before passing the bill on Jan. 27, 1910, 
however, the Senate eliminated these 
glaringly religious expressions; but the 
religious character and intent of the 
measure remain the same. 


The Whole Movement Religious 


Labor organizations may have been 
induced to join the movement; Sunday . 
laws may be called “ civil,” and styled 
“police regulations;” the desired legis- 
lation may be urged under the plea of 
preventing “compulsory Sunday labor,” 
and of “securing to the laboring man 
his day of rest;”’ but the fact still re- 
mains that the whole movement is re- 
ligious. And if the movement is relig- 
ious, so are the measures called for by 
it; and if these are religious, to enact 
them, or any one of them, into law 
plainly would be religious legislation, 
and hence unconstitutional. 


Candid Admissions 


The most ardent advocates of Sun- 
day laws themselves admit that legisla- 
tion for a day of mere physical rest, 
without religion, is useless. Thus Rev. 
Wilbur F. Crafts says: — 

“A weekly day of rest has never been 
permanently secured in any land except 
on the basis of religious obligation. 
Take the religion out, and you take the 
rest out.” 

The late Dr. Joseph Cook likewise 
said : — 

“The experience of centuries shows 
that you will in vain endeavor to pre- 
serve Sunday as a day of rest unless 
you preserve it as a day of worship.” 

No man either in the District of Co- 
lumbia or elsewhere in this country is 
compelled to work on Sunday. With- 
out law, all can refuse to work on Sun- 
day or on any other day, and go to 
church or not as they like. To do so 
might, in some cases, cause the loss of 
positions and necessitate looking else- 
where for employment; but enforced 
idleness upon all is not the proper rem- 
edy for irreligion or for that lack of 
conscience which sets aside no day for 
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God. The religion which is a matter of 


so little conscience that it is unwilling 
to run any risks of loss or sacrifice, and 


needs a governmental prop to support 
it, can be of little benefit to its possessor, 
and would certainly be a dangerous thing 
to embody into civil law. 
Enforced Idleness 

God never intended the Sabbath to be 
a day of idleness. The divine command 
is, “* Remember the Sabbath day, to keep 
it holy.” Kept thus it is a_ blessing. 
Unless the state can enjoin such obsery- 
ance of the day, it has no right to en- 
force the cessation from labor prereq- 
To do so simply means 
fosters 


uisite to it. 
enforced idleness, and 
intemperance, vice, and all other crimes. 

In “ The Sabbath, Its Defense,” Dr. 
W. W. Everts (Baptist) says :— 

“Tt were better no Sabbath 
given to the poor than that they should 
spend it in dissipation, Uninterrupted 
toil is not so debasing to body, mind, es- 


idleness 


were 


tate, or character.” 

Dr. Albert Barnes (Presbyterian), in 
* Practical Sermons,” says: — 

“Tf the Sabbath is not regarded as 
holy time, it will be regarded as pastime ; 
if not a day sacred to devotion, it will 
be a day of recreation, of pleasure, of li- 
centiousness.” 

“Doing nothing,” Crafts, 
“is an apprenticeship to doing wrong.” 
True; but what are the ordinary Sun- 
day laws but acts requiring men to “ do 
nothing ” ? 

Again he says, “ Liquor and leisure 
never meet but for mischief.” But 
what are Sunday laws but enforced 
“leisure”? They make compulsory the 
very thing which fosters drunkenness, 
licentiousness, and questionable amuse- 
ments; and then more Sunday laws are 
called for to correct these evils. One 
Sunday law is demanded to remedy the 
wrongs created by another, thus demon- 
strating that the whole philosophy of 
Sabbath legislation on the part of civil 
government, and of religious legislation 
in general, is wrong from the founda- 


says Dr. 


tion up. 


No Such Legislation Needed 

If those who observe Sunday or those 
who wish to do so need a law compell- 
ing others to observe the day, then, by 
parity of reasoning, those who observe 
any other day need a law requiring 
others to observe that day. And _ the 
state can not grant such a law to one 
class and deny it to another, without 
enacting class legislation, taking sides 
in a religious controversy, and making 
an unjust distinction between its cit- 
izens. Chief Justice Terry, of Califor- 
nia, says: “* The enforced observance of 
a day held sacred by one of the sects, 
is a discriminatian in favor of that sect, 
and a violation of the freedom of others. 
... The legislature has no right to for- 
bid or enjoin the lawful pursuit of a 
lawful occupation on one day of the 
week, any more than it can forbid it al- 
together."— 9 Cal., 502. 

But the truth is, no class needs such 
a law. [very such law 1s a selfish, un- 
just, unchristian thing, and virtually es- 
tablishes by law the religion of the class 
represented and favorel by it. They 
may be in the majority, but in religion 
majorities have no right to rule by law, 
nor to ask the state to give preference 
by law to them or to their mode of wor- 
ship. For the majority to rule by law 
in religious matters is all any church 
ever asked in the palmiest days of relig- 
ious establishments. Note how Cath- 
olics view Protestants taking this posi- 
tion: — 

“The position of coercion taken by 
so many of the Protestant clergy in this 
matter... is a grievous departure from 
their old battle-cry of civil and religious 
liberty.” Rev. Thomas F. Cashman,’ 
in Chicago Evening Journal, April 8&, 
7893. 

Not a Mere Local Issue 

The demand that Congress shall pass 
a District Sunday law is not a mere local 
affair, nor does it concern simply the 
people of the District. It is of national 
significance, and concerns the people of 
the whole nation. 

And so it is regarded by the advo- 
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cates of Sunday legislation throughout 
the country. The demand for a District 
Sunday law comes not alone from the 
clergy of Washington. Every Sunday 
rest association in the land is interested 
in the matter. At a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Federation of 
Sunday Rest Associations of America, 
held in Philadelphia, May, 1907, an ap- 
peal was made to all the affiliated so- 
cieties to petition Congress for “an effi- 
cient Sunday law for the District of 
Columbia.” 

The International Sunday Rest Con- 
gress, held at the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion, September, 1907, likewise called 
for such legislation. In a “ Report of 
the International Federation of Sunday 
Rest Associations of America,” distrib- 
uted at the Congress, appeared the fol- 
lowing : — 

“The District of Columbia has no 


Sunday law. We should secure one by 


an act of Congress as soon as possible.” 


Why National Sunday Legislation Wanted 

Years ago, when the Blair Sunday 
rest bill was before Congress, the Na- 
tional Reformers said : — 

* The national law is needed to make 
the State laws complete and effective.” 
— Christian Statesman, April 11, 1889. 

The District of Columbia, it is said, 
is “the only territory in the Union with- 
out a Sunday law,” nearly all the States 
having such laws. In this respect it has 
been declared “unique.” This is true, 
and it should remain unique so long as 
the States retain their Sunday laws; for 
such laws, being religious, have no 
rightful place in any civil government. 
Instead of the national government fol- 
lowing the States in making religious 
laws, the States should follow the ex- 
ample set by the national government 
in refraining from making such laws. 
Nearly all the original States had relig- 
ious establishments; but when the na- 
tional government set the example of 
establishing no religion, the States hav- 
ing religious establishments laid them 
aside. So should they have done in the 
matter of Sunday laws. 


Of the Massachusetts Sunday laws 
the Boston Post of April 14, 1907, cor- 
rectly observes: “These Sunday laws 
are a survival of the complete union of 
church and state which existed at the 
founding of the colony.” And what is 
true of the Massachusetts Sunday laws 
is true of American Sunday laws in gen- 
eral. They are relics of a complete un- 
ion of church and state. 

The Real Object 

The primary object of this movement 
is church attendance and enforced Sun- 
day observance by law. Note the fol- 
lowing : — 

“Give us good Sunday laws, well en- 
forced by men in local authority, and 
our churches will be full of worshipers, 
and our young men and young women 
will be attracted to the divine services. 
A mighty combination of the churches 
of the United States could win from 
Congress, the State legislatures, and 
municipal councils, all legislation essen- 
tial to this splendid result.”— Rev. S. V. 
Leech, in Homiletic Review, November, 
1802. 

There can be no mistaking the mean- 
ing of this. Compulsory Sunday laws 
are set forth as the means of filling the 
churches with worshipers. 

In the Christian Statesman, July 3, 
1890, Rev. \WW. F. Crafts said: — 

“During nearly all our American his- 
tory the churches have influenced the 
States to make and improve Sabbath 
laws.” 

This is true, and it is. “ the churches ” 
who are now seeking to influence Con- 
gress to pass national “ Sabbath laws.” 
But this will mean the utter subversion 
of the great principle of religious liberty 
upon which this nation was founded, the 
Constitution itself declaring that “ Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” Well did 
the “ Sunday Mail Report,” adopted by 
the Senate in 1829, say: — 

“All religious despotism commences 
by combination and influence; and when 
that influence begins to operate upon 
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the political institutions of a country, 
the civil power soon bends under it; 
and the catastrophe of other nations fur- 
nishes an awful warning of the conse- 
quence.” 

Not “days,” but the rights and liber- 
ties of the people need the protection of 
civil government. Of all monopolies 
on earth the most dangerous, the most 
unreasonable, the most oppressive, is a 
religious monopoly. 

Heart religion, voluntary worship, 
and true Sabbath-keeping are invalu- 
able; but enforced religion is the worst 
of tyrannies. If men wish to keep Sun- 
day or any other day, let them do so, 
but let them not enforce its observance 
upon others. ‘‘God is a Spirit; and 
they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever is not of faith is sin.” 

Views of Prominent Men 

At a meeting of the Woman’s Inter- 
denominational Union, held in Wash- 
ington, Dec. 10, 1906, the late Bishop 
Satterlee (Episcopalian), speaking on 


Sunday observance, said : — 
“T do not believe in coercion and leg- 


islation. JT do not believe that even if 
we had a law, it would be wise to appeal 
to the law.” 

At the same meeting Dr. S. H. Green 
( Baptist) said: — 

“T have very little confidence in leg- 
islation. Religious legislation is always 
attended with very great danger.” 

John Wesley, the founder of Meth- 
odism, said : — 

“Condemn no man for not thinking 
as you think. Let every one enjoy the 
full and free liberty of thinking for him- 
self. Let every man use his own judg- 
ment, since every man must give an ac- 
count of himself to God. Abhor every 
approach, in any kind or degree, to the 
spirit of persecution. If you can not 
reason nor persuade a man into the 
truth, never attempt to force a man into 
it. If love will not compel him to come, 
leave him to God, the judge of all.” 

Spurgeon, the eminent English divine, 
said: — 


“T am ashamed of some Christians 
because they have so much dependence 
on Parliament and the law of the land. 
Much good may Parliament ever do to 
true religion, except by mistake! As 
to getting the law of the land to touch 
our religion, we earnestly cry, ‘ Hands 
off! leave us alone!’ Your Sunday bills 
and all other forms of act-of-Parliament 
religion seem to me to be all wrong. 
Give us a fair field and no favor, and 
our faith has no cause to fear. Christ 
wants no help from Cesar. | should be 
afraid to borrow help from government ; 
it would look to me as if I rested on an 
arm of flesh, instead of depending on 
the living God. Let the Lord’s day be 
respected by all means, and may the day 
soon come when every shop will be 
closed on the sabbath, but let it be by 
the force of conviction, and not by the 
force of the policeman; let true religion 
triumph by the power of God in men’s 
hearts, and not by the power of fines 
and imprisonments.” 

Benjamin Franklin wisely observed :— 

“When religion is good, it will take 
care of itself; when it is not able to take 
care of itself, and God does not see fit 
to take care of it, so that it has to appeal 
to the civil power for support, it is evi- 
dent to my mind that its cause is a bad 
one.” 


The Divine Sabbath Law 


The true Sabbath and true Sabbath- 
keeping do not need the prop of a civil 
statute, for they rest upon a divine law 
and conscientious conviction. The di- 
vine Sabbath law reads : — 

“Remember the Sabbath day, to keep 
it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, and 
do all thy work: but the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it 
thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man serv- 
ant, nor thy maid servant, nor thy cattle, 
nor thy stranger that is within thy gates: 
for in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is, and rested the seventh day: where- 
fore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, 
and hallowed it.” 
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This law God gave himself. It has 
never been repealed. Like the other 
precepts of the decalogue, it is of uni- 
versal and perpetual obligation. 

This law says the seventh day is the 
Sabbath. Sunday is not the seventh 
day. There is no divine command for 
its sabbatic observance. Neither Jesus 
nor his apostles ever observed it as a 
day of rest, nor commanded any one to 
do so. All laws enacted for its observ- 
ance, therefore, are against the true Sab- 
bath, the seventh day, and tend to exalt 
a human institution in the place of the 
divine, and man in the place of God. 


Testimony of Catholic and Protestant 
Authorities 

The lack of Bible authority for the 
observance of Sunday has been can- 
didly admitted by both Catholic and 
Protestant authorities. 

Cardinal Gibbons says :— 

“You may read the Bible from Gen- 
esis to Revelation, and you will not find 
a single line authorizing the sanctifica- 
tion of Sunday. The Scriptures enforce 
the religious observance of Saturday, a 
day which we never sanctify.”—* Faith 
of Our Fathers,” page 111. 

Lyman Abbott says: — 

“The current notion that Christ and 
his apostles authoritatively substituted 
the first day of the week for the sev- 
enth, is absolutely without any authority 
in the New  Testament.”— Christian 
Union, June 26, 1890. 

The Methodist ‘“ Theological 
pend,” by Binney, says: — 

“Tt is true there is no positive com- 
mand for infant baptism, . . . nor is 
there any for keeping holy the first day 
of the week.”— Page 103. 

Men in Congress are aware of this. 
On the day before the Johnston bill 
passed the Senate, Jan. 26, 1910, Senator 
Money said: — 

“Undoubtedly it [Saturday] is the 
Sabbath, and not Sunday.” 

The enforced observance of Sunday 
by law, therefore, will of necessity cre- 
ate the issue of requiring those who take 
the Bible, and the Bible only, as their 


Com- 


rule of faith and practise, to choose 
whom they will obey, God or man. 


Some Important Principles Stated 

1. The state can not compel its cit- 
izens to distinguish between Sunday 
and other days of the week without en- 
acting religious legislation. 

2. It is the province of the state to 
prohibit incivility on all days of the 
week, but it can not rightly make an act’ 
uncivil on Sunday that is civil on other 
days of the week. 

3. Any proposed law that distin- 
guishes between one class of citizens 
and another on account of their relig- 
ious observances is thereby proved to 
be a religious measure. 

4. Laws which in their practical ap- 
plication require many exemptions in 
order to prevent their interfering with 
the rights and liberties of men, consti- 
tute a dangerous kind of legislation. 

5. The state has no right to inflict 
upon any citizen a fine of one sixth of 
his time as a penalty for living up to his 
religious convictions. 

6. It is not within the province of the 
state to compel the citizens either to rest 
or to labor except as a punishment for 
crime. 

7. In matters of faith the majority 
has no power over the minority. - The 
conscience of a single individual is as 
sacred as that of a whole community. 

8. No proper interpretation of the 
police power of the state can confer the 
right to make a distinction between days 
on religious grounds. 

9g. The United States Congress has 
thus far had the honorable distinction 
among the lawmaking bodies of the na- 
tions of refusing to enact any laws re- 
quiring of its citizens the observance of 
Sunday as a day of rest. Any change 
in this respect will be a backwards step. 

10. He who attempts to choose for 
another in religious concerns and to en- 
force his choice upon that other, inter- 
feres with the natural and inalienable 
rights of man. 

11. Civil government was ordained to 
protect the rights and liberties of man. 
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Sunday laws are enacted to protect a 
* day.” 

12. Every lover of genuine Christian- 
ity will oppose any effort to enforce a 
religious observance. The Christian re- 
ligion is a religion of love and not of 
force. 

13. The Constitution prohibits Con- 
gress from making any religious law. 
Sunday laws are religious, and therefore 
unconstitutional. 

14. Congress decided rightly respect- 
ing Sunday legislation eighty years ago, 
when, in its famous “ Sunday Mail Re- 
ports,” it said:— 

“Tf the principle is once establishéd 
that religion, or religious observances, 
shall be interwoven with our legislative 
acts, we must pursue it to its ultimatum. 
We shall, if consistent, provide for the 
erection of edifices for worship of the 
Creator, and for the support of Chris- 
tian ministers, if we believe such meas- 
ures will promote the interests of 
Christianity.” 

“Our Constitution recognizes no 
other power than that of persuasion, for 
enforcing religious observances.” 

“If Congress shall, by the authority 
of law, sanction the measure recom- 
mended, it would constitute a legislative 
decision of a religious controversy, in 
which even Christians themselyes are at 
issue.” 

“The Constitution regards the con- 
science of the Jew as sacred as that of 
the Christian, and gives no more author- 
ity to adopt a measure affecting the con- 
science of a solitary individual than that 
of a whole community.” 
































Conclusion 

No greater wrong can man do to man 
than to trample upon the rights of con- 
science. No greater calamity can come 
to cMurch or state than the evils result- 
ing from a union of the two. So long 
as a church remains pure, it does not 
seek the power of the state for the 
furtherance of its ends. With the Word 
of God in its hand, it appeals only to the 
hearts and consciences of men. So long 
as it holds only to Bible truth, it asks 
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for no laws enforcing its faith and prac- 
tise. But when it departs from the 
faith, then it asks that the strong arm 
of the civil power shall come to its aid, 
and dissenters are made to feel the hand 
of oppression. 

This is what is wrapped up in this 
Sunday-law movement. This is what 
we shall see in this land if this move- 
ment succeeds. 

In the interests of peace, prosperity, 
pure religion, and good government, 
therefore, we appeal to every lover of 
liberty to oppose this movement. 


_— 
—_ 





Are Sunday Laws Police 
Regulations? 
G. B. THOMPSON 
What an Earlier Congress Thought of It 


WHEN the Johnston Sunday bill was 
being considered in the United States 
Senate previous to its passage, it was 
denominated a “proper police regula- 
tion,” and therefore pronounced a 
proper subject for Congressional legis- 
lation.. Various amendments were of- 
fered which tended somewhat to ob- 
scure its religious character. 

It is a source of sincere regret that 
the statesmen of the present time do not 
have that clear perception in this mat- 
ter which characterized the statesmen 
in the earlier and formative period of 
the government. When in 1829 the 
Senate rendered an adverse report on 
the bill asking that the carrying of the 
mail on Sunday be prohibited, they did 
not call it a “police regulation,” but 
gave as the reason why Congress could 
not rightfully pass the measure, that it 
involved the “decision of a religious 
controversy.” They saw in it a union 
of church and state. They said: — 


“Should Congress in legislative ca- 
pacity adopt the sentiment [stop the 
transportation of mail on Sunday], it 
would establish the principle that the 
legislature is a proper tribunal to de- 
termine what are the laws of God.” 
— Senate Report, 1820. 
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The statesmen of that time were cor- 
rect; and what a Sunday measure was 
in 1829, it is in 1910. Disguise the 
measure as we may, the poison is there. 
Covering the bill with sheepskin phrases, 
such as “police regulation’’ and the 
like, can never hide the wolf of religious 
legislation. All Sunday laws, whether 
State or national, are to protect the day 
because of its supposedly religious char- 
acter, and not to protect the citizen in 
the pursuit of happiness. When the 
clock strikes the hour for the beginning 
of Sunday, the law prescribes what the 
citizen can and can not do on that day 
different from other days, regardless 
of any convictions he may have in the 
matter. 

What Constitutes Incivility 


“Police regulation,” forsooth! Po- 
licemen and other officers of the law are 
chosen by the state to deal with civil 
matters and see that its citizens are not 
disorderly, but maintain proper respect 
for the civil laws, not simply on Sun- 
day, but every day in the week. But 
why is work performed on Sunday un- 
civil, or a disorderly act needing “ police 
regulation,” any more than on Wednes- 
day? Why should a policeman be au- 
thorized to arrest a man for working on 
Sunday more than on other days? The 
question, when the offender is brought 
into court, should not be when the act 
in question was commitied, but, Has the 
civil law been violated? But in securing 
convictions for violation of a Sunday 
law, the day upon which the deed was 
committed, and not the act itself, con- 
stitutes the crime, and subjects the of- 
fender to the clutch of the law and the 
penalty it prescribes. 

To perform on Sunday certain kinds 
of honest labor which in any civilized 
government on earth are deemed civil, 
honest, and upright the other six days 
in the week, is made a crime. Why? 
— Simply because the act was per- 
formed on Sunday; and the difference 
between Sunday and other days can con- 
sist only in the supposedly religious 
character of the day. Sunday laws 


make honest toil a crime. It would 
seem that the man of ordinary intelli- 
gence ought to be able to discern that 
such a law could not be a “ police regu- 
lation”. in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but is religious in character, as 
were those laws of medieval times which 
subjected the best citizens of the world 
to indescribable torture as heretics. 
“* Police Regulations”’ in Colonial Days 


Back in colonial days, when the 
“breath of the Puritan” permeated 
things, the “‘strict and decorous” ob- 
servance of Sunday was enforced by 
means of these so-called “ police regu- 
lations.” Some of these old Puritan 
“regulations”? were written by the 
clergy, Rev. Samuel Peters for one. 
Preachers do not usually write the police 
code. As a result peaceable citizens 
were fined for “catching eels on Sun- 
day,” sitting under an apple tree on the 
Lord’s day, hanging out clothes on Sun- 
day, etc. One man was whipped for 
shooting fowls, and another, for at- 
tending to his’regular work, was placed 
in the stocks. Fines were imposed upon 
farmers for working on Sunday. The 
law enacted in 1649 ordered that ‘‘ who- 
soever shall prophane the Lord’s dave 
by doeing any servile worke or such like 
abuses shall forfeite for every such de- 
fault ten shillings or be whipt.” 

The New Haven Code ordered that 
“‘profanation of the Lord’s day shall be 
punished by fine, imprisonment, or cor- 
poral punishment; and if proudly, and 
with a high hand against the authority 
of God —with death.”—“ The Sabbath 
in Puritan New England,” pages 247, 
248. 

This period of our colonial history 
was cursed with a state zeligion. The 
“police regulations” touching religion 
were savage in the extreme. Men were 
whipped, banished, and exposed to the 
most brutal and inhuman _ tortures, 
equaled only in the Dark Ages, if they 
failed to subscribe to the creed formu- 
lated by the ecclesiastical state of that 
time. What assurance have we that a 
“police regulation” passed by Congress 
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to-day will be dissimilar in its opera- 
tions from such measures enacted by the 
Colonial Assembly ? 

Shall we, while reverencing the mem- 
ory of the martyred Quakers and others, 
take steps which will usher in a similar 
period of persecution at this time? 
Were the laws just quoted “ police reg- 
ulations”” merely? Every honest man 
must admit that they were not. They 
were laws respecting religion, the result 
of a union of church and state. That 
union necessitated ecclesiastical courts, 
with the imposition of penalties upon 
those who could not conscientiously 
subscribe to the creed of the state. 


Shall We Go Backward ? 


It was the intention of the founders 
of this great republic to sweep away 
this colonial and medieval system of 
state regulation in religious matters, and 
establish in its place a new order of 
things. And so far as the Constitution 
goes, they did. But on the statute-books 
of many States there have come down 


to us Sunday laws from those colonial 


times. Others have since been enacted, 
and now the national legislature is en- 
deavoring to move in the same direction. 
But we appeal from colonial methods to 
the Constitution, and protest against the 
enactment of Sunday laws, notwith- 
standing that the religious character of 
such proposed laws may be clouded by 
calling them “police regulations.’ 
What such legislation was in colonial 
times, it is to-day. What it did for the 
government then, it will do to-day. It 
was religious legislation then; it will be 
now. It was a union of church and 
state then; it will be the same in these 
days. The same “police regulations ” 
which keep men civil the other six days 
in the week are sufficient to maintain 
civility on Sunday. The fact that addi- 
tional legislation is demanded for this 
day more than other days is sufficient 
to show that something more than civil- 
itv is wanted. It is the religious aspect 
of the day that an effort is being made 
to protect. : 


Police Regulation of Religion 


The term “police regulation” is a 
very broad one, and susceptible of wide 
interpretation. It can be made to cover 
all the persecution of the Dark Ages, 
the cruel deeds of which made savages 
shudder. The “police” of that time 
were administering the laws of a state 
religion. The Imquisition inquired into 
the thoughts of its victim, and if the 
result was not satisfactory, he was taken 
by the custodian of the law and pun- 
ished according to “ police regulations.” 
Says Motley, the historian : — 

“The inquisitors were not subject to 
the civil authority, but the civil author- 
ity to them. The imperial edict empow- 
ered them to ‘chastise, degrade, de- 
nounce, and deliver over heretics to 
secular judges, for punishment; to make 
use of gaols, and to make arrests, with- 
out ordinary warrant, but merely with 
notice given to a single counselor, who 
was obliged to give sentence according 
to their desire, without application to 
the ordinary judge.’”"—“ Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” page 169. 

“Police regulations” in civil matters 
are just and right; but extended into the 
religious realm, the Inquisition with all 
its inhuman torture and butchery is es- 
tablished. Think of a “police regula- 
tion” requiring prayer! What would 
be thought in this great republic of such 
a “measure”? To have a policeman 
call at the home and find out if the in- 
mates had established the family altar 
and repeated the Lord’s prayer regularly 
on penalty of being fined or imprisoned 
for refusal, would be to establish under 
the stars and stripes a tyranny worse 
than any yet chronicled. What would be 
thought if Congress, under the guise of 
a “police regulation,” should enact a 
law requiring the observance of the 
Lord’s supper at stated intervals; or 
that all, believers and unbelievers alike, 
should receive the rite of baptism by 
such mode as Congress might conclude 
was Scriptural, and have a policeman 
call with power to arrest those who, 
either conscientiously or otherwise, re- 
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fused to conform to this Congressional 
“ regulation ”’? And what could be said 
of the statesmanship of those who, be- 
cause importuned by the clergy for such 
laws, would grant their request and pass 
the measure under the garb of a “ police 
regulation”? It is no more contrary to 
both the letter and the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, to enact a law enforcing prayer, 
the observance of the Lord’s supper, or 
baptism, than to enact a law enforcing 
the observance of the Lord’s day. One 
is as constitutional as the other. In the 
enactment of such laws Congress is not 
merely establishing “police regula- 
tions,” but is deciding a religious con- 
troversy. The state is interpreting the 
law of the most high God, and is enjoin- 
ing by civil law an ecclesiastical dogma 
in harmony with the opinion of the ma- 
jority. Such a course can but destroy 
the foundation of the nation, and kindle 
in this fair land a reign of religious in- 
tolerance. 


How Such Police Regulation Works in 
America 


In all the States of the Union, Cali- 
fornia excepted, Sunday laws are found 
on the statute-books. What is the re- 
sult of these so-called “ police regula- 
tions”? In numerous instances these 
“regulations” have simply been a 
weapon in the hands of bigots to perse- 
cute those who conscientiously differed 
with them on the question of Sabbath 
observance, a purely religious question. 
In fifteen of the States honest, indus- 
trious citizens have been prosecuted for 
working on Sunday, after having ob- 
served, as a day of rest, the day they 
understood the law of Jehovah com- 
mdnded. From 1885 to 1896 over one 
hundred Seventh-day Adventists in the 
United States and thirty in foreign 
countries were prosecuted for perform- 
ing quiet work on Sunday. Of these 
victims of modern medievalism four 
hundred fifty-five served time in chain- 
gangs along with men who were truly 
criminals. 

Armed with this “ police regulation,” 
a policeman, constable, or a sheriff has 


invaded the quietude of the homes of 
peaceable, God-fearing citizens, and 
brought them before courts. And for 
what ?— Simply for worshiping the God 
of their fathers according to the dictates 
of their conscience. It is rather a sav- 
age “police regulation” which makes 
honest toil a crime of sufficient turpi- 
tude to warrant the sending of Christian 
citizens to the chain-gang. It is the 
same kind of “ regulation” that in the 
Dark Ages sent men to the dungeon 
and the stake. It is this wicked thing 
which stands as a blot upon the statute- 
books of the States, and which Congress 
is to-day asked to enact into law. 


What Is Involved in Such Measures 


It is folly to say that the Sunday bill 
now pending in Congress is harmless in 
its present form. The principle is there 
as truly as in a bill more stringent in its 
requirements. That which was said by 
the House of Representatives in 1830 
when it refused to pass a similar meas- 
ure, is true of the Johnston bill now be- 
fore Cangress : — 

“Tf the measure recommended should 
be adopted, it would be difficult for hu- 
man sagacity to foresee how rapid would 
be the succession, or how numerous the 
train, of measures which follow, involv- 
ing the dearest rights of all — the rights 
of conscience.” 

This so-called “ police regulation ” may 
be mild, but others will necessarily fol- 
low. Gibbon, the great historian, truly 
said : — 

“Tt is incumbent on the authors of per- 
secution previously to reflect whether 
they are determined to support it in the 
last extreme. They excite the flame 
which they strive to extinguish; and it 
soon becomes necessary to chastise the 
contumacy, as well as the crime, of the 
offender. The fine which he is unable or 
unwilling to discharge, exposes his per- 
son to the severities of the law; and his 
contempt of lighter penalties suggests the 
use and propriety of capital punishment.” 
—“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” chap. 37, par. 23. 

It will be a dark hour in the history 
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of this great republic when it enters upon 
a career of enforcing the religious opin- 
ions of the majority by “ police regula- 
tions.” Are the people willing that it 
should be done? 


_ 
—_ 


Books 


THE books reviewed in this column are 
books which we believe ought to be in the 
library of every student of religious liberty 
principles. The books noticed in our last issue 
were the following : — 


Islam, a Challenge to Faith, Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, New York City; price, $1. 
Spain of To-day From Within. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York City; price, $1.25 net. 
Garabaldi and the Thousand. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York and London; price, 
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Foxe’s Book of Martyrs: An Edition for 
the People. Eaton & Mains, New York; 
price, 75 cents. 

The Struggle for Religious Liberty in 
Virginia. Review and Herald, Washington, 
D. C.; price, $1.25. 

Liberty of Conscience Under Three 
Tsars. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York 
and Chicago; price, $1.50 net. 

The Trend of Scientific Thought Away 
From Religious Belief. The Gorham Press, 
Boston, Mass.; price, 75 cents. 

Pope or Christ, ... With Proofs That 
the Pope Is Not Infallible. R. B. Neal, 
Pikeville, Ky.; price, 25 cents. 





Reviews 


The Footprints of the Jesuits, by R. W. 
Thompson. Hunt & Eaton, New York City, 
or Cranston & Curts, Cincinnati, Ohio. Cloth, 
509 pages, price on application to the publish- 
ers. The contents of the book are classified 
under the following heads: Introductory; Ig- 
natius Loyola, Founder of the Order; Con- 
stitution of the Society; Government of the 
Society ; Struggles and Opposition; The Strug- 
gle for France; The Society Enters Germany; 
The Jesuits Enter England; Jesuit Influence 
in India; In Paraguay; The Portuguese and 
the Jesuits; Idolatrous Usages Introduced; 
Papal Suppression of the Society; Re-estab- 
lishment; Re-entering Spain; Revolutions in 
Southern Europe; Temporal Power of the 
Pope Overthrown; Papal Demands; Present 
Attitude of the Papacy; The Church and the 
State; The Church Supreme; Jesuitical Teach- 
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ings; Papal Infallibility; The Church and Lit- 
erature; Intrigues and Interpretations; Con- 
clusion. The author shows how the separation 
of church and state is necessary to the pres- 
ervation of liberty, both temporal and spiritual, 
and that the policy of the Jesuits is to break 
down that separation, unite church and state, 
and bring all under the dominance of the 
head of the Catholic Church. The subtle in- 
triguing of the society in all the nations for 
the accomplishment of its aims is faithfully 
portrayed in the pages of this work. Every 
American citizen should read it. 


The Papal System From Its Origin to the 
Present Time, by William Cathcart, D. D. 
American Baptist Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, New York, or St. Louis; 
cloth, 478 pages; published in 1872; price, 50 
cents. The work takes up the birth, growth, 
and maturity of every Catholic belief and prac- 
tise, showing the contrast between the papal 
and ancient Christianity, presenting all de- 
crees, canons, and other testimonies in their 
original languages and in translations, and set- 
ting forth the attitude of the Roman hierarchy 
toward our cherished institutions. It is a valu- 
able work both for general reading and as a 
work of reference. 


The Bible and the British Museum, by 
Ada R. Habershon. Gospel Publishing House, 
New York City; cloth, 152 pages; price, $1. 
The purpose of the author is to show how the 
recent excavations of archeologists and the 
translations of ancient inscriptions are proving 
from an unquestioned source the authenticity 
of the Bible record concerning the nations 
which it mentions. The testimony of the un- 
covered stones and monuments is answering 
the Higher Critics in an unanswerable man- 
ner. It is of great value to the Bible student, 
and if one understands “ Israel” to mean spiri- 
tual Israel rather than simply literal Israel, we 
must agree with the author’s conclusion in ref- 
erence to the triumph of God’s_ purpose 
through his people. 


The Papacy and the Civil Power, by R. W. 
Thompson. Harper & Brothers, New York; 
cloth, 750 pages; price on application to the 
publishers. This is an earnest and, we believe, 
successful attempt to make plain to the peo- 
ple of the United States the history of the 
Papacy, its relations to the civil power, and its 
encroachments upon the rights of civil 
governments. This work is a veritable the- 
saurus of information upon all phases of the 
subject which it discusses. The reader will be 
surprised at the revelations which it makes, 
especially as to the designs of the papal hier- 
archy in this country. Its numerous quota- 
tions from authoritative documents are fully 
credited’ and authentic. No library is com- 
plete without this book. 
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Temperance 
Religious Liberty 


Torchlights 








By MATILDA ERICKSON 








is a book which should be in 
the hands of every temperance 
worker in America, and in every 
home where a barricade against 
intemperance is being raised. 
Hundreds of writers have con- 
tributed to make this book a 
veritable temperance encyclope- 
dia —‘‘ multum in parvo; ” 250 
pages, with nearly a dozen de- 
partments and _ hundreds _ of 
sketches, anecdotes, and timely 
* statistical references and compar- 
isons. 

“* Temperance Torchlights ”’ 
will serve you whenever you 
have need of a temperance hand- 
book. Order at our risk. If 
the book is not all you expect 
— if it disappoints in the least 
—send it back, and the pur- 
chase price will be refunded. 
Price, in cloth, 50 cents. 


The new Temperance number of 
the Youth’s /nstructor is just at 
hand. I have looked through 
its pages, and must say that it 
is by far the best number of your 
magazine that I have seen. The 
entire thirty-two pages and cover 
are filled with fresh, important, 
living matter, that ought to be 
read by hundreds of thousands 
of parents and youth /J/. H. 
Evans. 








Review & Herald Pub. Assn. 


Washington, D. C. 
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in Virginia 


By CHARLES F. JAMES, D. D. 








THIS is a book which will be 
found invaluable by every stu- 
dent of religious liberty. The 
writer, who was president of the 
Roanoke Female College, took 
occasion some ten years ago to 
compile from original sources the 
documentary history of the strug- 
gle for religious liberty in the 
State of Virginia. 

The book is in three main parts, 
covering, first, the period before 
the Revolution; second, the pe- 
riod during the Revolution; and 
third, the period after the Revo- 
lution. There is also a compre- 
hensive appendix. 

The volume abounds in interest- 
ing facts and valuable data re- 
garding the growth of the relig- 
ious liberty effort, the facts hav-’ 
ing been taken by the writer from 
the original records in the Con- 
gressional Library at Washing- 
ton and in the State Library at 
Richmond, Va. 








The book contains 270 pages, 


and is substantially bound. 








Price, per Copy - $1.25 























Order through your tract society, 
or direct from 


Review & Herald Pub. Assn. 


Washington, D.C. - 
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‘Fear God, honor the king.” 


On the last page of the cover of this 
issue will be found a striking statement 
by a judge. His statements must appeal 
to the common sense of every right- 
thinking man. But the church whose 
methods he condemns is not the true 
church of Jesus Christ. That church 
leans upon the arm of the Almighty, and 
seeks no power from human kings or 
congresses. 

> oo _——_—_ 


THE anarchist would abolish kings 
and presidents, and set ruin and confu- 
sion on the throne of the world. The 
power-craving religionist would make 
all kings and presidents subservient to 
the decrees of popes or church councils, 
and set the church on the throne of the 
world. And each object is equally op- 
posed to the real purpose of Jehovah. 
Tesus said: “ My kingdom is not of this 
world;” and when he comes to his own 
kingdom, he will “ dash them [kingdoms 
of this world] in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel.” Ps. 2:9. There is no place for 
the kingdoms of this world in the ac- 





complished purpose of Jehovah. The 
eternal reward: is apportioned to indi- 
viduals, not to nations. 


In our columns of book reviews will 
be found a number of valuable helps. 
We can not speak too highly of some of 
the works there noticed. Our readers 
should have them all. 


-_— 





In these days when clerical skepticism 
is so prevalent, there is something re- 
freshing about these words by Dr. J. W. 
Weddell : — | 

“You have treated the Bible scien- — 
tifically, and a true science will. always 
render accord. Yet who by wisdom can 
find out God? You have put it through ~ 
the petty process of induction, and, like | 
Christ, standing in Pilate’s court, it has | 
meekly submitted; but there has been — 
something beyond, and from the skies, ~ 
that induction, as we know it, could not ~ 
grasp. Come, brothers, let the Bible | 
stand on its God-given basis and do its — 
predestined and miraculous work.” : 

oo —___ 


A worp of explanation should be of- — 
fered our readers as to why the depart- | 
ments on Religion and Science and 
Temperance do not appear in this issue. 
It is not for lack of matter of that nature ~ 
nor because we fail to appreciate the | 
importance of the subjects usually 
treated in those departments. As we ~ 
drew near the time of publication, much 
matter of a nature that would not wait | 
was poured in; and it was finally thought © 
wise to make of this particular issue’ 
a brief or abstract upon the subject of | 
religious liberty, the principles underly- ’ 
ing the separation of church and state, | 
and the ruinous results to both nations” 
and individuals where these principles’ 
do not obtain or have been abandoned 
after having been secured. Our readers’ 
will want to preserve this issue not only 
because of the splendid galaxy of por-) 
traits which it contains, but also because | 
it is a veritable symposium upon relig- 
ious liberty. It is our purpose for the} 
future to strengthen our Temperance} 
and Bible and Science departments, so 
that they will be a real help to our-read- 
ers in successfully meeting the issues 
of which these departments treat. 
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